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Marion H. Lamb teaches in the Intermediate 
Department at Mt. Airy. 

During her vacations from her work as 
supervising teacher in the [Illinois School, 
Amelia DeMotte has done extensive travelling. 
In the November 1932 Votta Review, she 
wrote of her visits to European schools for 
the deaf. 

Veliko Ramadanovitch, who organized all the 
work for the deaf and the blind in Yugoslavia, 
is Superintendent of the School for the Blind 
at Zemun. 

A member of the Clarke School Research 
Department, Grace Moore Heider has con- 
tributed frequent articles to the Votta Review. 
The discussion on “Natural Speech for the 
Deaf Child” was begun in the January Votta 
Review. Louis M. Di Carlo is a teacher in 
training at the Clarke School. 

ee prominent teachers of lip reading dis- 
cuss points raised in an article in the Febru- 
ary Votta Review. Agatha Scally teaches both 
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adults and children in the public schools of 
Baltimore; Elizabeth A. Schleicher conducts 
classes in Gary, Indiana; and Ruth Bartlett 
teaches in several schools in and near Santa 
Ana, California. 

Arah Harriet Miller, a hard of hearing girl, 
is a graduate of Gallaudet College and lives in 
Washington. 

Poems by Elizabeth Chambless have often ap- 
peared in the Vorta Review, as well as in 
other magazines. She teaches lip reading in 
Miami, Florida. 

A hard of hearing writer, Gladys Lloyd, 
offers the first of a series of puzzles prepared 
especially for the Votra Review. She lives 
in Sturgis, Michigan. 

John A. Ferrall follows up Mrs. Stovel’s arti- 
cle in the February Votta Review. 

The review of Professor Drouot’s article on 
the Belgian Method is by Clarence V. Hudgins, 
a member of the Clarke School Research De- 
partment. 























Final Arrangements Made 


For European Trip 





Attractive folders, giving the complete itinerary for the Association’s 
summer tour of Europe with visits to European schools for the deaf, were 
distributed March 20 by the American Express Company. They included 
full information about applications and reservations, and were sent to all 
educators of the deaf in this country and Canada. It is hoped that some 


Canadian colleagues will be among those enrolled for the tour. 


Certificate Credit 


An announcement of professional importance is made possible through 
the co-operation of Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee, Chairman of the Committee on 
Certification, of the Executives of American Schools for the Deaf. Dr. 


Bjorlee says: 


“The Committee in charge of registration feels that some type of recogni- 
tion should be given for the trip to those who may seek certificates or who 


may wish to change from a lower to a higher denomination.” 


His letter makes it clear that, while no exact type of credit has been 
determined by the committee, there is full agreement that the observation and 
knowledge gained on such a trip have certificate value. This is comforting 


news to those who are working to build up credits. 


Enroll Promptly 


All those who expect to join the party are urged to enroll at the earliest 
possible time, so that adequate accommodations may be assured. Application 
blanks will be found in the folders. More may be had on request. Address 
the American Express Company, 1414 F Street Northwest, Washington, D. C. 
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Listening In 


With the First Auricular Class at Mt. Airy 
By Marion H. Lams 


Mt. Airy was installed in the inter- 

mediate department in November 
1931, and a class of eleven pupils was 
formed with Miss Dorothy Williamson in 
charge. 

The following year the class was trans- 
ferred to me. Several pupils had been 
dropped out for various reasons and new 
pupils had taken their places. Of this 
group of eleven, all but three had been 
through our primary department and had 
been in classes with the totally deaf for 
from four to six years. The other three 
had attended public school, but lacked 
suficient hearing to get along. Two of 
them had been in our intermediate depart- 
ment two years and the other had entered 
the class of hard-of-hearing pupils under 
Miss Williamson. 

The degrees of hearing loss varied 
from 95 and 55 per cent to 20 and 15 
per cent. Several of the group had lost 
their hearing at the age of two years; 
others at five or six; one at the age of 
nine and one was born partially deaf. 

When the children first began to use 
the earphones, they were unable to wear 
them for longer than ten minutes. consec- 
utively. Miss Williamson started them 
with two ten minute periods a day. These 
periods were gradually lengthened until, 
by the time the class came to me, most 
of the pupils were able to keep them on 
the whole day. 

Except for the “listening” periods and 
a lip reading period, the method of re- 


Tm first multiple hearing aid at 





ceiving instruction was a combination of 
lip reading and hearing. 

To most of the group, sound was only 
a noise at first, and they had to learn 
to interpret this “noise” as spoken lan- 
guage or music or merely noise. In or- 
der that they might learn to recognize 
spoken language as such, it was neces- 
sary to build up a hearing vocabulary. 
The first year, we had two periods a day 
of about half an hour each in which the 
pupils listened exclusively. Our method 
of procedure was as follows: 

The first words taught were the names 
of the pupils in the class. At first, three 
names were given in lip reading and each 
was repeated again and again while the 
pupils watched and listened; then each 
was repeated over and over and over 
while the pupils listened but did not 
watch. Then one was given and each 
child told whose name had been spoken. 
(We used three names in order to elim- 
inate any guess work.) As fast as pos- 
sible, the other names were added. In- 
stead of having the children simply re- 
peat the name, the following responses 
were given as the names were called. 

Responses to their own names: 


1. Here. 

2. Here I am. 

3. Present. 

4. Do you want me? 
5. Did you call me? 
6. Yes, Miss 

7. I am here. 

8. What do you want? 


Responses to other children’s names: 
1. You called 
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2. _——__—, Miss 
3. Did you call ? 
4. is over there. 


called you. 


After the children were able to recog- 
nize their own names, the names of the 
teachers were taught in the same way and 
the children responded by telling some- 
thing about the teacher whose name was 
given, instead of simply repeating the 
name parrot fashion. Then statements 
were made or questions asked about the 
different teachers. 

The names of many of the pupils’ 
brothers and sisters were taught and then 
used in questions or statements like the 
following: 


1. Whose sister is Roberta? 
2. Who has a sister named Roberta? 
3. Who has a sister Roberta? or, 


. Roberta is Theda’s sister. 
. Theda has a sister named Roberta. 
. Theda has a sister Roberta. 


OnN-_ 


When statements were given, the chil- 
dren responded by changing to the in- 
direct form, for example: 

“Miss Lamb, you told us that Roberta 
was Theda’s sister.” 

The names of vegetables were taught 
by drills like the following: 


1. Teacher: Corn. 
Pupil: I like corn. 
I do not like corn, etc. 


2. Teacher: I like peas. 
Pupil: Miss Lamb likes peas and so do I. 
Miss Lamb likes peas but I do not. 
Miss Lamb told us that she liked 


peas. 

Besides teaching new words for the 
hearing vocabulary, these exercises gave 
much needed drills on present tense and 
indirect discourse. 

3. Pictures of vegetables were passed 
to the pupils and the question, “Who has 
some (beets)?” asked. The child who 
had the picture of beets, of course re- 
plied, “I have.” 

4. After the names of a great many 
vegetables had been learned, a variation 
of the old game, “Packing Grandmother’s 
Trunk,” was played and the children 
always enjoyed it. The teacher started 
by saying, “I went to the store and bought 
some potatoes.” The first pupil would 
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repeat what she said and add the name 
of another vegetable, as “I went to the 
store and bought some potatoes, and som 
lima beans.” The next might say, “I wen, 
to the store and bought some potatoes, 
some lima beans, and some squash,” and 
so around the class until only one child 
was left in the game or the list of vy 
tables was exhausted. (As a child forgot 
one, he dropped out.) This game not only 
gave the much needed repetition but each 
child was hearing the speech of the other 
children over and over and was himself 
getting plenty of practice in saying “store,” 
“lettuce,” onions,” etc. 

As far as possible, the vocabulary 
taught was classified and the children 
learned to recognize through hearing 
alone the names of objects in the school- 
room, parts of the body, articles of wear. 
ing apparel, names of colors, the days of 
the week, the months of the year, names 
of automobiles, games, movie stars, occu- 
pations, names of fruits, animals, birds, 
flowers, a great many verbs, etc. Enxer 
cises were varied as much as possible. 


The new words that were taught in the 
different subjects also became material 
for “listening lessons.” 


As far as possible the listening lessons 
were correlated with other subjects. For 
example, in geography, the names of the 
towns where the children lived were taught 
and these responses given: 

1. That’s where I live. 

2. That’s where my home is. 

3. —————— lives there. 

4. I live there. 


5. ’s home is there. 
6. ——————— comes from there. 








Then the names of these towns and 
cities were used in sentences. 

Other geographical names were given 
as they came up in the geography lessons; 
the names of the states in the group the 
class was studying, the chief cities, mout 
tains, rivers, etc. When a name was sp0- 
ken by the teacher, the child responded 
with a fact about that place. Then facts 
were told by the teacher and the child 
changed the statement to the indirect 
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form. Questions were asked about the 
places being studied. 

In a similar way the names of his- 
torical persons, events, and places became 
a part of the ever growing hearing vocab- 
ulary. 

Special drill was given on set questions 
that the children might be asked outside 
of school. Here are a very few: 


1. What is your name? 

2. How old are you? 

3. Where do you live? 

4. What is your address? 

5. Were you born hard-of-hearing? 

6. How old were you when you lost your 
hearing? 

7. How did you lose your hearing? 

8. Where is your home? 

9, Where are you from? 

10. What is your age? 


Expressions such as these were taught: 


1. Hello. 

2. Good morning. 

3. How are you? 

4. How do you do? 

5. Good afternoon. 

6. Good evening. 

7. How is your mother? 
8. Good bye. 


The class learned to recognize a great 
many sounds, such as a cough, a sneeze, 
a laugh, crying, a scream, clearing one’s 
throat, snapping one’s fingers, rattling 
of keys, rattling of paper, whistling, hum- 
ming, singing, writing on the slate. Some 
of us were able to give passable imita- 
tions of barking, mewing, crowing, cack- 
ling, mooing and buzzing. The ticking 
of the clock annoyed some of the pupils 
when they first became conscious of it. 
Airplanes were distracting, but the pet 
abomination was the motor driven lawn 
mower which seemed to appear under the 
window whenever we were ready for a 
listening lesson. One spring morning a 
little bird alighted on the balcony and 
chirped. Many of the children had never 
heard that sound before. Another day 
we heard a man in the street playing an 
accordion and the children exclaimed, 
“Oh, I hear music. It is coming nearer 
and nearer.” 

Our instrument was a big help in teach- 
ing accent, phrasing and inflection. The 
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children learned that accenting different 
words in a sentence changes the meaning. 


For example: 


. What do you think of that? 
. What do you think of that? 
What do you think of that? 
or 
. What are you doing? 
. What are you doing? 
. What are you doing? 
or 
. I like that. 
. I like that. 
. I like that. 
. I like that! 


They learned to read aloud, pausing 
for a comma or a semi-colon, dropping 
the voice for a period or keeping it raised 
at the end of a question. 

The second year we did a great deal of 
story work during our listening periods. 
We began in this way, using the Croker, 
Jones and Pratt “Language Stories and 
Drills,” Book III. The pages containing 
the story were passed to the children, and 
the whole story was read to them several 
times while they listened, with the printed 
page before them. Then a sentence was 
read from any part of the story and a 
child asked to read the sentence following 
it. We went through the story several 
times in this way. Finally the whole 
story was read again. 

The next step, after a story had been 
read several times, was to read part of a 
sentence and have a child complete it. 
Sometimes a story was read several times 
and questions about it asked. Later, it 
was not necessary to hand out the printed 
page. The story was read two or three 
times and the pupils then answered ques- 
tions about it. 

The third year we had only one period 
a day for listening and that was devoted 
chiefly to the telling of stories, jokes, and 
news, or to conversation. Very few new 
words required drill, for by the time they 
had been learned in a special lesson pe- 
period through both hearing and lip read- 
ing, they were easily recognized by hear- 
ing alone. 

Probably the part of the day which 
the children enjoyed most was our music 

(Continued on page 250) 
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Schools for the Deaf in Japan 


By Amewtia DeMortTEe 


HE big ship had docked at Yoko- 
hama and a stream of Japanese men 


and women, friends of the Japa- 
nese passengers or money changers, were 
hurrying on board, when a little Japa- 
nese lady passed our group saying, 
“Demotsan,” over and over in an inquir- 
ing way. I heard her but I was so taken 
up with the scene before me, the dainty 
kimonos of the ladies and the profound 
bows of all these most polite people, that 
I had lost myself entirely and it did not 
occur to me that I was the one she was 
seeking. But the bath steward had be- 
come acquainted with me during the voy- 
age and he brought us together. She 
proved to be the mother of Miss Matsue 
Furukawa, now a teacher in the School 
for the Deal at Shizuoka, Japan. To 
those who do not know her, I will ex- 
plain that Matsue is a young lady who, 
a few years ago, braved the Pacific and 
the wide stretch of the United States, 
bringing with her two blind Japanese 
girls; and took the training at North- 
ampton. On her way home eighteen 
months later, she visited her two North- 
ampton classmates here at the Illinois 
School and we all became interested in 
her. In response to a letter telling her 
of my visit to Japan, she planned to meet 
me at the boat, but an earthquake which 
caused considerable damage in her town 
prevented her being there. In her place, 
her mother ventured to go to the boat and 
find me, and her courteous welcome was 
much appreciated. 

However, I saw Matsue three times 
later and she gave me an account of her 
school. Last year there were seventy 
children and twelve teachers, one of 
whom was a sewing teacher and one a 
house mother. Ten of the children live 
in the dormitory; and Miss Furukawa 
has charge of them. It is a prefectural 
school, that is, a state school. The prin- 


cipal, Mr. Matsunaga, is advanced and 
progressive and is bringing the school 
up to date in methods. 

While Matsue was with me I asked her 
to telephone to Dr. Kawamoto for me as 
the telephones in Japan do not speak 
English! Dr. Kawamoto will be remem. 
bered as the representative from Japan at 
the International Congress at Trenton in 
1933. He had called on me at the hotel 
but I missed him as I was out sightseeing, 
Fortunately the day-school was still 
session, though the prefectural scho 
Dr. Kawamoto’s own school, was ti 
fortunately dismissed for vacation. Our 
engagement was for 8 o’clock Mo 
morning, and he was prompt, and I was 
ready for the adventure of visiting a for 
eign school. 

I always wonder what I shall find and 
only know it will be something different. 
One thing to be sure of, in the Orient at 
least, the inside will not look anything 
like the outside. 

We drove along the street in a taxi, 
and suddenly darted into an alley, past 
two trees and into a square open cout, 
surrounded on three sides by a two-story 
frame building. The wide windows were 
all pushed back, making each school room 
dpen on practically one entire side. The 
voices of the teachers and children made 
me feel at home at once. I knew it was 
a school for the deaf and the whole at 
mosphere felt good. This school is one 
of the four day schools for the deaf in 
Tokyo and is part of the city school sys 
tem. Last year the attendance was two 
hundred seventy. 

We were welcomed at the door by the 
principal; Mr. Anoto, and taken to his 
office where immediately a little maid 
brought in cups of tea. Then we three 
started out on a round of the rooms, 
visiting first two beginning classes. These 
first grade children had been in school 
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A SPEECH CLASS AT THE TOKYO SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. ABOVE THE BLACKBOARD 
IS A PHONETIC CHART WHICH ata yw Ale THIS SCHOOL TO AID THE PUPILS 


only since April, but had many com- 
mands and all their vowels, as well as 
many consonants. The instruction is 
carried on entirely by speech and speech 
reading, and the response of the children 
was excellent. They were eager and 
interested, and did not allow the visitors 
to distract their attention. I asked Dr. 
Kawamoto about the adults who were 
sitting along the wall, ten in one room 
and eleven in the other. He told me they 
were mothers and older sisters and they 
were expected to attend school regularly 
every day to observe the instruction of 
the beginning classes and continue it as 
far as possible at home. In the higher 
grades, they come frequently, but not 
regularly. Dr. Kawamoto also has classes 
for the fathers and mothers where they re- 
ceive instruction in the discipline and 
teaching of their children. Dr. Kawamoto 
is the supervising teacher of the prefec- 
tural school in Tokyo, and conducts the 
normal class. 





The 3rd grade class was having a read- 
ing lesson about a boy and his dog. All 
the pupils had books and read as far as 
the teacher told them; then closed the 
books and answered questions the teacher 
asked, discussed the situation, and picked 
out phrases he asked for. Of course, this 
was all in Japanese; but I saw the pic- 
ture on the page and could fill in the 
rest with some help from Dr. Kawamoto. 
All three of these classes were taught by 
young men, active, alert and working hard 
to get and keep the children’s interest. 
The next room visited was a fourth grade 
taught by a lady who had evidently been 
at the job a good many years and knew 
exceedingly well how to do it. The les- 
son was a historical story, and Dr. Ka- 
wamoto explained what they were doing. 
After each had read the page in the book, 
there were questions and answers and 
dramatization of some particular actions 
which needed clearing up in their minds. 
One pupil came forward and told the 
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WEEK 


THE PARENTS’ CLASS AT THE TOKYO SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 
AND IS WELL ATTENDED. THE TEACHERS INSTRUCT THE PARENTS IN 
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IT IS HELD ONCE A 
THE 


PROPER TRAINING OF DEAF CHILDREN. 


story before the class. The teacher spoke 
phrases which the children repeated, 
whispering. In their eagerness, they were 
inclined to speak too loud so she was 
having them whisper to quiet their voices. 
They also wrote phrases on the black- 
board. These children were 8 to 13 
years old. There was one little fellow 
with a very eager funny little face who 
was much interested in me, and when I 
saw the class again in the art room, he 
picked out one of the pictures in my hand 
as one he had made. In the afternoon, 
after I had left the school, our party 
went to a street fair. We were strolling 
along down the middle of the street 
thronged with Japanese men, women and 
children, when I felt something tapping 
my hip. I looked around and there was 
this same little fellow, all smiles, tickled 
to see the American visitor of the morn- 
ing. The incident created much amuse- 
ment among the ladies of our party. 


We visited one more school room, and 
I was much impressed there with the 
teacher, who was a young woman of re 
markable poise and quietness of manner. 
Her voice was so soft I could scarcely 
hear what she was saying, and she stood 
perfectly still, holding the children’s at 
tention by the expression of her face 
which changed beautifully with what she 
said. 

When we returned to the principals 
office we were refreshed with a glass of 
iced coffee, then we had a gymnastic ex 
hibit in the open court. It was given by 
a group of 75 or 100 children, from 8 
to 15 in age. There were two points in 
this exhibit that impressed me particular 
ly. The children at first took formal 
positions in straight lines, then at a com- 
mand from the teacher, who stood on & 
high platform, they broke ranks and 
stood informally, still keeping a good 
posture. The other point was that all 
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commands were given by speech, the 
children paying good attention and read- 
ing the lips. 

In the cabinet shop, the boys were 
jearning the use of tools and were making 
pretty boxes. In the sewing room, I 
found a number of boys who had learned 
fo run as straight and even a seam as 
the girls. These two shops are the only 
ones they have in the day schools. 

The taking of the group photographs by 
one of the teachers caused a good deal of 
merriment, which went over my head as 
it was all in Japanese. But the smiles 
and bows of the teachers as they greeted 
me and joined the group were unmis- 
fakable in their expression of friendliness 
ad appreciation of my visit to them. I 
was constantly impressed with the unfail- 
ing politeness of the Japanese people; 
men, women and children, high ups, mid- 
dle class and even the coolie who pulls 
your jinricksha, all seem never to forget 
to be polite and to bow ceremoniously. 


THE TEACHERS AT THE TOKYO DAY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 
THE CENTER OF THE FRONT ROW. AT HER RIGHT IS DR. KAWAMOTO. 
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The dress of the women teachers and 
of the children interested and surprised 
me. I expected to find them all in gay 
kimonos, but it seems they have discarded 
them as impractical and have adopted 
a modification which suits all purposes. 
The women wear a pleated blue serge 
skirt and a waist made like the upper 
part of a kimono and with long sleeves. 
These last I suppose they felt they could 
not discard, as they use them for pockets. 
They have not yet learned how to live 
without pockets, as their American sisters 
have. The boys wear gingham pants 
and coats with brass buttons and the 
girls wear blue skirts and middies. These 
have become the uniforms for school 
boys and girls all over the country. In 
every town we saw groups of happy chil- 
dren trooping off to school or going home 
from school, dressed in this way. The 
people have great respect for learning, 
and point with pride to the fine modern 


(Continued on page 242) 
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IS MR. ANOTO, THE PRINCIPAL OF THE SCHOOL. 
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EAR COLLEAGUES: 
I) If teachers congregate, can argu- 
ments be far behind? 

Some of us had a beautiful argument 
this morning, at recess. We were in the 
Good Natured Teacher’s schoolroom, as 
usual, and one of her boys suddenly ran 
in to get the newspaper she had promised 
him, and he had forgotten. 

“Yes, Ignace, certain- 
ly. Here it is,” the 
teacher said, hurrying 
to her desk and hand- 
ing over the paper. 
“Tha-oo!” gulped Ig- 
nace with his mouth 
full of bun, and he ran 
out. 

“Should I call him 
back and make him say “Thank you?’ 
properly, and waste half his recess (and 
ours) or should I let him go?” the Good 
Natured one inquired. “The eternal ques- 
tion!” 

The Know-It-All sniffed ominously. “I 
shouldn’t call that the question today! 
Now, I should question the wisdom of 
giving Ignace the paper at all. Or haven’t 
you read it? Havent you seen that 
movie star’s divorce spread all over the 
front page?” 

The Cynic, who taught Ignace last year, 
patted the Good Natured Teacher on the 
shoulder. “Leave it to me, child,” she 
murmured, and to the Know-It-All she 
smilingly said, “And didn’t you: know that 





Ignace’s mother and father are divorced, 
or divorched, as he always prefers to 
put it? And that Ignace’s oldest sister is 
living a life of ease on the alimony she 
gets from her brewer ex-husband? This 
is 1936, love, not the life and times of 
Washington.” 

“Well, at least, you might have cut 
out those pictures, and the news of the 
divorce, before you handed the paper 
over,” the Know-It-All declared. 

“And so provided Ignace with curiosity 
about a special article to look up in the 
janitor’s paper, and the other papers he 
will have plenty of chances to look into 
after school?” the Cynic laughed. “No, 
indeed, old dear. Don’t you remember 
how we used to snitch from the library 
the’ unexpurgated copies of Whitman, in 
our college days, because our text books 
were expurgated so successfully? Or didn’t 
you do such things?” 

“I—I—well, at least, I don’t approve 
of giving the paper to deaf children, day 
after day, without thought of the contents, 
the way some of you do. Divorces and 
murders and lurid details of operations—” 

“Lurid! Didn’t little Tommy Christini 
tell you about his brother’s operation for 
his abscessed appendix? Illustrated with 
gestures? He didn’t get that in a news 
paper.” 

“Ugh! Yes!” the Know-It-All went on, 
“but to come back to our point, while the 
‘Weekly Readers’ — those newspapers 
planned specially for children—and ‘Cur- 
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rent Events,’ are excellent, I do not, I can- 
not, approve of letting our deaf pupils 
have the whole newspaper day after day. 
Some of the teachers, lately—” 

“If you mean me why don’t you say 
so?” demanded the Sensitive Plant. “One 
of my boys lived in Florida till last year, 
and he likes to read all he can find about 
the winter resorts the papers exploit so 
much just now. And I let him. I’m glad 
he cares about Florida, at least.” 

“Well, couldn’t you cut out all the 
things about Florida then, and just give 
them to him to read?” 

“Say, listen!” cried the 
Sensitive Plant. “Do you 
like clippings better than 
your morning paper?” 

Everybody laughed but 
the Sensitive Plant, and 
the Earnest Young Soul, 
who drew herself up to 
her full height (which 
isn’t so much). “I have 
fifteen minutes allowed 
for in every morning program when we 
all read the newspaper together,” she in- 
formed us calmly. “It mangles the paper 
dreadfully, but someone can put it to- 
gether again. Sometimes I call for the 
pages quickly and make the poor lip 
readers give them to me.” 

“And you have third year pupils 
the Know-It-All commented. “They must 
be very bright for their age—very far 
advanced!” 

“O, no. Just average!” the Earnest 
Young Soul responded. “I consider the 
newspaper reading one of the most im- 
portant things we do. In fact, if I rush 
off after breakfast and forget my own 
newspaper I buy another somewhere on 
the way to school. Then after school 
some pupil gets it to keep. And we have 
school work on it. Talk about life situa- 
tions! There is a daily one!” 

“QO, tell us how you do it,” a new sub- 
stitute teacher begged. 

The Earnest Young Soul hesitated and 
blushed. She is shy and timid and not 
one to broadcast her own doings, but the 
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Cynic gave her a friendly nudge. “Go 
ahead, you can give suggestions, I’m sure.” 

“Well, then,” the Earnest Young Soul 
began, “somebody always reads the weath- 
er item. That’s a regular duty. If there’s 
a new word, we take it up. For instance, 
yesterday it said ‘slightly warmer.’ ‘Slight- 
ly’ was new. If it’s a word beyond my 
children I just tell them what it means 
and let it go. If it’s one they can use, 
I teach it. And there are other things we 
get. For instance, the deaf children have 
peculiar notions about mistakes, twitting 
one another about them, and getting mad 
when some.one tells them they made a 
mistake. So, when the newspaper says 
‘fair’ and it rains, and they insist ‘the 
newspaper is lie,’ I have a grand chance 
to impress that word mistake, and the fact 
that everyone makes mistakes sometimes.” 

“Well, then what?” the substitute teach- 
er inquired a bit impatiently. She hasn’t 
been in the work long enough to realize 
that the best things we learn about teach- 
ing the deaf come slowly and incidentally, 
without rushing. 

“Well, I have already glanced at the 
paper on the way to school, and noticed 
things the children should all get some 
real information and understanding about. 
This morning there was that picture of 
the lady whose cat got up on a slippery 
roof, and couldn’t get down. A man 
climbed up, and brought the cat down, 
though he was all scratched ‘ 
up! That thrilled the chil- e 
dren, as most of them have . 

a cat at home. Yesterday F 
there was a picture of a a 
woman who jumps out of (S\ 
airplanes for a__ living. 

Showed her falling out, then { 
how she looked when her =f: 
parachute opened. Grand ° ~ 
chance to teach—with those : 

two pictures—the difference between fool- 
hardiness and real bravery. And the 
pictures of the snow bound places up- 
state—and the story about those people 
on the island in Chesapeake Bay, and the 
pictures showing them snatching the food 
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the airplanes brought. Talk about geog- 
raphy! And the Mardi Gras down in 
New Orleans, and the—” 

“What next?” the substitute was speed- 
ing things up again. “Did you tell them 
about the Japanese rumpus—the killings 
and all?” 

“Of course! Why not? Not much, but 
I answered their questions. They saw 
the picture of a cute little group of Jap- 
anese bowing to their new chief. I didn’t 
tell them what harikari was—” 

“Didn’t you?” the Know-It-All asked 
ironically, but we all ignored her. 

“Well, after the children have seen the 
things I think are important I just hand 
out the pages, one at a time, and let them 
enjoy what they think is important. The 
boys grab the sporting pages, and they 
get a lot out of them, too. The girls 
snatch the movie pages. One girl even 
reads all the announcements of coming 
pictures in her local movie house. Even 
if she can’t go till Saturday, she likes to 
find out what the picture is. She tells 
me ‘sister, brother, father, mother’ will 
go. Then, too, there is always a picture 
of some star or other. I am always sur- 
prised to find out the definite likes and 
dislikes of the children. 

“The boys do not like Freddie Barthol- 
omew, because ‘he is sissy.’ The girls 
hate Mae West because she is ‘show off.’ 
Some they like or dislike for no partic- 
ular reason, just as we do. If I ask them 
why, they will say, ‘Do not know. Do 
not like!’ and that settles it. But of 
course they all adore Shirley Temple. 
And I encourage them, too, for Shirley 
is a polite well behaved child, invariably 
charming, not like some of the impudent 
little pests in comic pictures.” 

“Yes, my children like Shirley Temple, 
too,” the Sensitive Plant agreed. And 
others chimed in, “Mine too.” 

“But do you encourage this movie mad- 
ness?” the Know-It-All began. 

“Of course. They all go to movies. 
It’s part of their life. I can’t stop it. 
I’d much better capitalize it.” 

“Yes,” the Sensitive Plant said, “that 
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retired teacher who came back to sub. 
stitute last winter—the one who was g 
set in her ways—I always thought the 
reason she had so much trouble with the 
children was because the day she arrived, 
when the children showed her a big photo- 
graph of their idol, Shirley, she told them 
she didn’t like her. My children were 
shocked. For days they would say to me 
in horrified accents, ‘Mrs. G—————. js 
cross teacher. She do not like Shirley 
Temple! Do you like Shirley Temple?’ 
You may be sure I shouted right off that 
I did.” 

“Do go on about the newspaper,” the 
substitute teacher insisted. “I’m really in- 
terested. I’ve got a newspaper, and if | 
get desperate I’m going to hand it out to 
those hoodlums upstairs I’m supposed to 
teach till one o’clock.” 

“Well, of course the funny page gives 
a bit of trouble. Everybody wants it first. 
If the children start quarreling I take it 
right away and hang it on the bulletin 
board, and then tell them the first child 
who finishes his written work may look at 
it, and when he finishes, the second, and 
so on. In the course of the morning 
everybody has a chance to find out what 
happened to Dick Tracy or Ally Oop. 
This morning Dick Tracy was funny, and 
everybody shouted with joy and_ then 
rushed up to me to let me enjoy it, too, 
and I—I liked that. 

“And even the advertisements are a 
help. Somebody looks them over and 
sees a hat like mother’s or the skates he 
wants Daddy to give him for his birthday, 
and he wants the picture to cut out and 
show Dad. If I’ve promised the paper to 
somebody else he has to ask that child if 
he may have the picture. There’s usually 
a picture of Shirley among the Shirley 
Temple hats or Shirley Temple dolls or 
Shirley Temple shoes. Sometimes the 
child refuses to part with the picture, but 
usually they are all pretty nice about it. 
The girls let the boys cut out Joe Lewis. 
The boys give up ‘Kinger Roggers.’ Chance 
to teach ‘generous’ and ‘selfish,’ and so 
on. Or a chance to let the children use 
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these words, and believe me, they do! | 


“But the best thing, to my mind, the 
youngsters get out of the paper reading 
is the necessary conversation—the question 
asking they must do. Tommy read about 
aman who drove his car—the fool—right 
down the tracks after a subway surface 
car until he was in the subway. He stalled 
all the subway trains for two hours. Good 
safety lesson. The newspaper had a 
picture of the automobile crammed against 
the walls of the subway, but Charles, I 
could see, was puzzling over it. He came 
up and said, ‘Why the man drive the car 
in the subway?’ Charles doesn’t bother 
much over question forms. I have to do 
the bothering! And I knew he could do 
better than this, so I told him he would 
have to ask me a good question, if he 
wanted me to tell him. I saw him con- 
sulting his brethren, and he came up with 
‘Why did the man drove his car in the 
subway?’ One more try and he got it, 
and got answered. 

“And every day the youngsters keep 
me busy, bringing the paper up to me 
and asking me _ about %, 
things they do not un- -* 
derstand. Believe me, I 
work -hard in the news- 
paper period! I don’t 
read the newspaper. I Rh 
do a Lowell Thomas for 
Deaf every morning! 

“Then the pictures of 
Washington around Feb- 
ruary twenty-second were worth the price 
of ten papers; and Lincoln earlier in the 
month. And the quintuplets! Myrtle is 
crazy about them and begs the picture of 
them from everybody whose turn it is to 
have the newspaper that day. As Myrtle 
gets her regular turn, I never force any- 
one to hand over the quints to her, but 
she usually wheedles the pictures away 
from the boys. Not always from the 
girls. Oh, I think the morning newspaper 
is one of the best teaching aids there is. 
It’s history and geography and—and life.” 

Recess was almost over. Some of the 
boys were beginning to straggle in, but 
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the clock said five minutes more, and 
we believe the clock, in our school. The 
Know-It-All was still wearing an incredu- 
lous smile. “Do you imagine the pu- 
pils get much out of all this?” she asked. 

“Yes, I do,” said the Earnest Young 
Soul stoutly. 

The Know-It-All reached into the line 
of incoming stragglers, and pulled out a 
small boy who we all knew was in the 
Earnest Young Soul’s class. She con- 
ducted him into our group and said sweet- 
ly, “Tell me about Ethiopia and the war.” 

“Of course you would pick the smallest 
boy I have, and the one who knows least!” 
the Earnest Young Soul groaned, but the 
boy, Sammy, was delighted. 

“Ethiopia?” he said, “I am sorry for 
Ethiopia. Very selfitch Italians. Steal 
Ethiopia. Want the country. Selfitch. 
Cruel the people. Airplanes throw the 
bombs. Every day. Poor Hally Sassie!” 

Recess Teachers’ Meeting broke up in a 
riot, but it was a riot full of approval. 
“All I can say is, if you’ve taught Sammy 
Barmank that much about the war in 
Ethiopia you’re good!” said the Know- 
It-All, which for her was a handsome 
concession. 

As for the rest of us, we applauded, 
and Sammy, pleased with the limelight, 
was the recipient of apples and cookies 
and cheese crackers from >> 
teachers’ recess snacks. 
“That was fine, my dear,” 
the Cynic said to the 
Earnest Young Soul. 
“You're getting to be a 
doggone good teacher!” 

The Earnest Young 
Soul stared at her, round 
eyed. “Why, you told me —_ 
to use the newspaper that way! You 
know you did. When I asked you about 
it! I did everything just the way you 
said! Don’t you remember?” 

But the Cynic was far away by this 
time, attending to her teacher duties, 
spoiling the post-recess fun of a couple of 
boys who were kicking each other up- 
stairs. 
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April begins 
With sleet and snows. 
She leaves tree blossoms 
When she goes. 


April begins 
With ground all bare. 
She leaves green grass 
And flowers there. 


Ye Clinic 

(Our New Service for Association Members) 

Have you an obscure pain that bothers 
you? A tired feeling? A stab? A vague 
miasma? Write to our Dr. C’nsult, as 
these foresighted teachers have done. This 
offer limited to the next two months, so 
do not delay. Hurry. Pass on that pain! 


1. 


Dear Dr. C’nsult: 

The other day in Faculty Meeting I 
had to read a report. Well, when it was 
my turn to get up and walk up front to 
the platform, and read that report, I had 
a kind of paralysis in my legs. They 
refused to carry me! What shall I do if 
this ever happens to me again? 


Dear Miss E_____. : 

If this ever happens to you again, and 
it probably will, get some kind fellow 
teacher to give you a sudden shove into 
the aisle. As you stagger to keep yourself 
from falling, you will find yourself three 
or four feet nearer the platform. It won’t 
be so far to go, then. 


2. 

Dear Doctor: 
. I am of a gentle and amiable nature, 

all my friends say, but a terrible thing 
happened to me the other day in my 
schoolroom. Petro, my worst behaved 
boy, first upset the mucilage, then threw 
some water on my new hektographed 
pages, then hit the smallest girl in the 
face, then blew crayon dust into the 
smallest boy’s eyes. Doctor, at this mo- 
ment I felt myself growing wilder and 
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wilder. It was as if I didn’t know my. 
self for the sudden rage that possessed 
me. And when, a moment later, Petro 
carelessly tossed over the ink well, | 
felt my two hands reaching for him with 
a death grip. Of course, I didn’t kil] 
him, but a glance in my speech mirror 
showed me my face was purple. Is this 
an indication of apoplexy? What should 
I do? 
Evelyn A. 

My dear Young Woman: 

Get another job. It is evident you 
can’t take it. 


3. 


Dear Dr. C’nsult: 

Yesterday morning I ate six slices of 
toast and two eggs and bacon and sau 
sage and griddle cakes for breakfast, 
Then, at recess, somebody gave me some 
chocolates, and somebody else some 


marshmallow cookies and someone else. 


passed around a box of cheese crackers, 
After this I was careful to eat an apple 
for the sake of my health. But an hour 
later I suffered from a heavy depressed 
feeling. Can this be heart trouble? If] 
get this feeling tomorrow what shall I do? 
Paula B_______ v 
Dear Miss B_________. : 

Oversleep tomorrow morning, and work 
right through recess so you can’t stop for 
a bite. Or else add beans, chocolate 
eclairs, and lobster to your diet, and 
wait for results. 

4. 
Dear Dr. C’nsult: 

I usually have a fine appetite, but at 
our school they are having a series of 
faculty teas. At these teas they have 
fancy sandwiches, nuts, delicious cakes, 
bon bons and glacé fruits, but strangely 
enough, at a faculty tea I am completely 
un-hungry. What can I do? 


Dear Miss R_..____. : 

Take a paper bag with you to the 
next tea, and collect delicacies to eat in 
peace at home. 

(Continued on page 245) 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


A Roundabout Letter from the Volta Bureau’s Correspondence Club 


Experiences with Finger Painting 
Nebraska 
Ts me seems to fall the privilege of 


first greeting all you dear friends ‘in 

1936. May it have blessings for all, 
and when it is finished, may we all feel 
we have a year “well spent” in the prog- 
ress of our deaf children. 

The letter came when my Christmas 
preparations were at their height, and 
as letters from another group were in- 
cluded, it took more time to read and re- 
read. These letters mean so much to me 
I cannot hasten over their thoughtful 
contents. 

Betty’s artistic success has given me a 
thrill because, just before school closed 
for the Christmas vacation, Frank had 
an interesting experience in his art work. 
We have no art instruction in our school 
for the deaf, so I entered Frank in the 
juvenile art class which is held each 
Saturday morning at our state university. 
He has done very well, and his teacher 
wanted him to attend a demonstration 
that was to be given by Miss Ruth Faison 
Shaw of New York City before the facul- 
ty and students of the fine arts depart- 
ment and members of the psychology de- 
partment of the university. Miss Shaw 
originated “finger painting.” 

Two groups of children were selected, 
four in each group. Frank was the only 
deaf child. All the children showed tal- 
ent in art. Miss Shaw seemed especially 
pleased with Frank’s effort, but we must 
remember that her praise was partly 
owing to his deafness. He watched all 
she did and was not distracted by what 
she said—where the other children lis- 
tened and did not watch so closely. But 
here is the outcome which delighted me: 
Our grade school psychologist was there, 
and she was so pleased with Frank’s effort 
and his interest in the work that she has 





asked his art teacher at the university to 
visit our day school and see what can be 
done in regard to giving our deaf chil- 
dren art instruction. 

We can see much improvement in 
Frank this year, especially in his desire 
to talk. When we have a guest, he comes 
and asks the name. His speech is not as 
good as I’d like, but his effort gives me 
courage. His silent reading is splendid, 
and also his numbers. We bought him a 
new portable typewriter, and he often 
copies his reading lessons and takes them 
to school. 


—Mrs. F. B. 


Work Books and Mother Goose 
California 


Happy New Year! As always, the 
roundabout brings its inspiration and the 
warm feeling of friendship which is so 
very welcome away out here on the ranch. 
Ah, Mrs. H., far from wringing your 
neck, I feel you must be right. Boys 
surely must be easier to understand than 
girls. I have three girls! 

Mrs. H., I have found that work books 
afford an excellent opportunity for the 
deaf child to work by himself. They al- 
most all start with the colors and the 
matching of simple forms. Can you visit 
a school supply house, or a Teachers’ 
Cooperative Store? If not, here are a 
few we've found helpful: “Jack and Jill, 
a Pre-Primer Reading Work Book,” by 
Ethel Savage; “My Work Book in Read- 
ing,” First Grade, Part I, by Aldredge 
and McKee, “Under the Number Tree,” 
a beginning first grade number work book 
—all three from the Harter Publishing 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Another is 
“Fun for Me,” by Julia L. Hahn, the 
Riverside Press, Cambridge, Mass. There 
are many others. We keep several going 
at once for variety in repetition, and also 
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so we shall not advance too rapidly, be- 
yond our ability. Jimmy seems to be 
ready for that sort of thing, and I am 
sure he would love it. 

And, Mrs. H., have you a small hearing 
neighbor you could borrow for a little 
while each day? Johnita would often 
imitate an element or sound given by 
Roberta when she was totally uncon- 
cerned with my voice and lip movements. 
(I beg you to excuse me if I am too 
much like The Teacher Across the Hall’s 
“Holderforther.”’) 

Hooray for Betty, Mrs. E.! Aren’t you 
very justly proud? Here’s hoping she 
will be the national winner, too. 

We are apt to worry about gesturing 
from a small deaf child; but I notice 
that small hearing children gesture and 
imitate and pantomime and dramatize all 
through their play. 

Mrs. B., we are delighted with your ac- 
count of Frank’s accomplishments and 
consequent interest and happiness. It 
brings to mind something I read in the 
Votta Review: “It is the duty and 
privilege of parents and teachers to give 
the child the opportunity to think well of 
himself.” Now isn’t that obvious—after 
it is called to one’s attention! 

And you didn’t mention discipline this 
time. Don’t you think that about ninety 
per cent of the discipline problems in 
young deaf children are the result of 
frustration? From that angle we have 
something to work on. 

How very interesting the letters from 
the other roundabout are! From far and 
wide, our identical problems draw us 
together. 

My material for Mother Goose rhymes 
was a book containing six fairly large 
pictures and their corresponding verses. 
I read each one to Johnita. She exam- 
ined each picture as I pointed out the 
actions and objects which she was able 
to lip read at that time. For instance, 
in Hickory Dickory Dock, she could 
understand, “the mouse,” “ran,” “up,” 
“down,” and “one.” Sometimes I added 
some explanation if she did not seem to 
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JOHNITA (ON THE HORSE) AND HER 
NORMALLY HEARING SISTER, ROBERTA. 


understand the general idea of the rhyme. 

Then came the game: With a great 
show of mystery, I opened the book so 
that only I could see into it. Then I 
read one of the verses just as I’d read it 
to any child. I closed the book and 
handed it to Johnita, with the question, 

“Where is it?” or “Where is Peter, 
Peter, Pumpkin eater?” 

Very. soon she could show me the cor- 
rect picture without hesitation. It goes 
much better with Roberta to furnish com- 
petition. Then we acted out “Miss Mul- 
fett,” “Tom, Tom, the Piper’s Son,” 
“Jack Be Nimble,” and all the others. 

I especially enjoyed the reports from 
Russia in the Votta Review. And I saw 
a fascinating article on teaching arithme- 
tic which I haven’t had time yet to study 
carefully. 

Here is another idea I have used. A 
large blank calendar for the month of 
January is thumb-tacked to our dining 
room wall. Johnita fills in the figures as 
the days arrive, and I write bits of news: 
“Grandmother came”; “I have a new 
tooth.” I don’t know what we shall do 

(Continued on page 240) 
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“The Prague School Invites Americans 


By VELJKO RAMADANOVITCH 


UNE 27-29 of this year, the Prague 

(Czechoslovakia) Institute for the 

Deaf and Dumb, a private school, 
will celebrate the hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of its foundation. The school 
was opened in 1786 by the Freemasons, 
who were at that time the leaders in 
humanitarian work throughout Europe. 
Everywhere, they founded hospitals, schools 
and homes for the deaf and blind, etc. 

The Prague Institution was the fifth of 
its kind in Europe. During the hundred 
and fifty years of its existence it has edu- 
cated over 3,000 deaf children. Since it 
was organized, seventeen other schools 
for the deaf, following it as a model, 
have been opened in Czechoslovakia. The 
Prague Institution is housed in a large, 
modern building, and its 140 pupils are 
taught by the oral method. The super- 
intendent is Mr. Alois Novak. The school 
is under the directorship of the Catholic 
Bishop of Prague. A staff of civilian 
instructors is maintained by the Ministry 
of Education, while the bishopric main- 
tains a staff of nuns, most of whom are 
qualified instructors in this field of work. 

The City of Prague supports financially 
the children whose parents cannot afford 
to pay for their instruction. The school 
is not only one of the oldest in Europe, 
but also one of the best equipped. Along 
with the oral method of instruction, it 
offers the auricular method, as amplifiers 
are provided for acoustic training. 

The directors of the establishment have 
sent invitations to all the superintendents 
of schools for the deaf in Czechoslovakia 
and also in other countries, asking them 
to take part in the celebration of the 
anniversary. There will be an exhibition 
of the work of the school, and lectures 
will be given by eminent educators. Many 
of the graduates of the school will be 
present. 





A general conference of educators of 
the deaf is to be called at this time, and 
representatives from Russia, Poland, Yu- 
goslavia, Bulgaria, Austria, Germany, 
France and Italy are to take part in 
organizing further progressive work in 
this field. Specialists from Slavic coun- 
tries selected this date for the meeting 
because they are proud that the Slavs 
founded an institution which is now 
ranked among the first of its kind in 
Europe. ‘ 

Instructors of the deaf in Czechoslo- 
vakia are interested in the tour of Eu- 
ropean schools for the deaf to be made 
by a group of American teachers under 
the auspices of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf. They extend a cordial invitation 
to their colleagues in America to visit 
Prague, the alma mater of the Slavs. 

The writer is the more ready to take 
part in this celebration since it was at 
the Prague school that he studied for 
three years in order to qualify himself to 
carry on this humanitarian work in his 
own country, Servia. It was in Prague 
that he became imbued with the desire to 
help the deaf which led him to found in 
Pozarevac an Institute for the deaf and 
dumb. Servia had been at that time for 
five hundred years under the domination 
of the Turks, the most backward people 
of Europe. 

To quote Mr. Novak, Superintendent of 
the Prague Institution, “The teachers of 
the deaf of the whole world form a large 
family, the members of which should get 
more acquainted in order to work better 
together. We have great pleasure in 
drawing your attention to this important 
jubilee of the Prague Institution, and in- 
viting you to participate. Visitors to the 
celebration will receive a reduction of 

(Continued on page 243) 
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Association News 


HE annual meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the American Associa- 
tion to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf, held this year on 
January 11th, was one of exceptional in- 
terest. A transaction of immediate impor- 
tance to all members was the reduction of 
the organization’s annual membership fee 
from $3 to $2. This rather drastic step was 
taken only after careful consideration and 
discussion. It is easy to realize the serious- 
ness of a loss in receipts equivalent to one 
dollar per member, but it was felt that 
the reduction would be appreciated by 
many who have wanted to share the bene- 
fits of membership but have felt that they 
could not afford it. The increase among 
these, it is hoped, will offset the loss. 
The annual fee will, as always, cover 
subscription for the VoLtTa REVIEW as 
well as membership in the Association. 
It was put into effect March first, and 
encouraging results are already apparent. 
Members present at the meeting were 
the President, Dr. Gruver, the Secretary, 
Mr. Forrester, Mrs, Moore, Miss Leonard, 
Miss Newlee, Dr. Taylor, Mr. McMana- 
way, Mr, Manning, and the newest and 
youngest member, Mr. John Yale Crouter, 
who, with Dr. M. A. Goldstein, was 
elected to the Board at the last annual 
meeting. Dr. Goldstein was unable to at- 
tend, as were Dr. Goodwin, Dr. Fletcher, 
Mr. Driggs, and Mr. Cloud. 
The following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted: 


Whereas: Miss Mabel E. Adams, for many 
years a member of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, and since 1928 a valued member of the 
Board of Directors of the Association, has de- 
parted this life, therefore be it 

Resolved: That the Board of Directors de- 
sires to express its deep sense of loss in the 
death of a.beloved friend and colleague; and 
to pay a tribute to her exemplary and active 
life of devoted service to deaf children, and 
to her sincere and ardent adherence to the prin- 
ciples for which this Association stands. Her 
charming personality, her independence of 
view-point, and her sound judgment made her 


% ae and highly esteemed member of this 
ard. 

Further resolved: That these resolutions he 
recorded in the minutes of this Board and , 
copy transmitted to the family and a copy to 
the Horace Mann School with which she was 
so long identified as Principal. 

Dr. Olive Whildin, Supervisor of Spe. 
cial Education in the Public Schools of 
Baltimore, was elected to fill the unexpired 
term of Miss Adams on the Board of 
Directors, 

All officers of the Association and all 
members of the Advisory Council were 
re-elected, and Dr. O. M. Pittenger was 
unanimously elected to the Advisory 
Council. 

Mt. Airy, Pennsylvania, was selected 
as the place for the Annual Business 
Meeting of the Association, and President 
Gruver was authorized to set the day and 
hour. 

Attention was called to the fact that 
the Volta Bureau will be fifty years old 
in 1937, and that the Association will be 
fifty years old in 1940. A committee was 
appointed to consider the question of a 
proper celebration of these anniversaries. 

After the transaction of regular busi- 
ness had been completed, the Board spent 
an hour or more in informal discussion 
of various aspects of Association work. 
Much stress was laid on the necessity of 
improving the quality of speech as taught 
in all schools for the deaf today. Poor 
oral teaching, it was declared, is the 
worst enemy of oral work. Keen interest 
was expressed in the steadily increasing 
emphasis that is being placed on acoustic 
training in modern schools, and the 
prophecy was made that the next ten 
years would show a great change in meth- 
ods of handling children with some resid- 
ual hearing, with a great increase in the 
use of fluent speech among the pupils. 

Biographical facts in regard to the three 
new members of the Board of Directors 
will be of interest to Association mem 
bers. Dr. Olive Whildin has been asso 
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MAX GOLDSTEIN, M.D. 


ciated with the deaf and 
their problems all her 
life. After graduating 
from Goucher College, 
Baltimore, she took 
training as a teacher at 
Gallaudet, and taught 
for several years in the 
Rochester School. She 
is a graduate of the 
normal department of 
the New England 
School of Speech Read- 
ing. She organized the 
work for the deaf and 
the hard of hearing in 
the Baltimore public 
schools, and is now Supervisor of Spe- 
cial Education in that city. She did 
graduate work at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and in 1935 received the degree 
of Doctor of Education. She has given 
a number of courses in special education 
at Johns Hopkins. She has taught in 
several Association summer schools and 
has served on numerous committees of 
the Association and of the American So- 
ciety for the Hard of Hearing. 

Dr. Max Goldstein stands high in the 
field of otology as well as that of the 
education of the deaf. He received his 
medical degree from the Missouri College 
of Medicine, and spent some years doing 








OLIVE WHILDIN, ED. D. 
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graduate work in oto-laryngology at the 
universities of Strassburg, Berlin, Vienna, 
and London. From 1900 to 1912, he was 
Professor of Otology in the Medical Col- 
lege of St. Louis University. He is now 
director of the department of otology and 
laryngology of the Jewish Hospital in 
St. Louis. In 1914, he founded Central 
Institute for the Deaf, a private school, 
which he has continued to direct, and 
which has become an influential factor in 
the education of deaf children. In 1896, 
he founded The Laryngoscope, a monthly 
magazine dealing with otology and allied 
subjects. He has served in an official 
capacity in many medical and otological 
societies, and is secre- 
tary of the committee 
on the deaf of the 
American Medical So- 
ciety. He is the author 
of many books and ar- 
ticles on otology and 
on the education of the 
deaf. 

Mr. John Yale Crou- 
ter comes from two 
families distinguished in 
the education of the 
deaf. The son of Dr. 
A. L. E. Crouter, for 
years superintendent of 


the Mt. Airy School, he 
(Continued on page 248) 
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The Volta Reviey 


A Distinguished Line of Presidents 


By Grace Moore HEIDeER 


RS. GRACE GOODHUE COOL- 
M IDGE was elected President of 

the Board of Trustees of Clarke 
School at its annual meeting on October 
15. The choice of Mrs. Coolidge is a 
significant one. Her intimate knowledge of 
the school, which dates back to the years 
when she herself was a teacher there, the 
breadth of her experience, and the abun- 
dant charm of her personality all make 
her eminently fitted to succeed to an office 
which has been made notable by the men 
who have held it. 

For ten years after the founding of 
Clarke School in 1867, Gardiner Greene 
Hubbard served as President of the Board. 
Mr. Hubbard was a man of far-reaching 
vision, one who spent his life trying to 
realize his visions in terms of all the 
people. As a lawyer in Cambridge, he 
was influential in securing gas for light- 
ing, a pure water supply, and a street 
railway, one of the first in America, for 
his own community. His collection of old 
maps and globes became the foundation 
of the National Geographic Society and 
it was he who recognized the world sig- 
nificance of the telephone and directed 
its early business organization. It is not 
surprising therefore that when his wife 
accomplished what was considered the 
practically impossible task of restoring 
the speech of their little daughter who 
was deafened by illness, he saw the ac- 
complishment not as the special fortune 
of his own child, but as the right of every 
deaf child. 

Mr. Hubbard offered the petition to the 
Massachusetts State Legislature which 
provided for the founding of an oral 
school for the deaf in that state. Through 
his leadership and untiring efforts, this 
bill was passed and Clarke School 
founded with money offered by Mr. John 
Clarke of Northampton... Mr. Hubbard 


kept his interest in the education of the 





deaf throughout his life. He remained 
an active member of the Board even after 
prolonged absences from the country 
made him feel that he should resign from 
its presidency. Through his travels he 
kept Clarke School in touch with the 
methods of foreign schools and in 1890 
he joined Dr. Bell in organizing the 
American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 

The second President of the Board of 
Trustees was Mr. Frank B. Sanborn of 
Concord. Mr. Sanborn belonged to the 
group who made Concord famous, and 
among whom were Emerson, Thoreau, 
Alcott, and Hawthorne. He was one of 
the founders of the Concord School of 
Philosophy and did much through his 
own memoirs and his biographical studies 
to make the memory of Concord at that 
period a living part of American tradi- 
tion. His activities as a reformer and 
philanthropist were equally important, 
As a young man he was an abolitionist, 
He served as a very active secretary of 
the Massachusetts Free Soil Association 
and through its work came into touch 
with John Brown, of whom he later wrote. 
As Secretary of the Massachusetts Board 
of Charities, the first of its kind in Amer- 
ica, he was responsible for important re 
forms in the care of the poor and in 
prison adminstration. He was one of 
Mr. Hubbard’s staunchest supporters in 
the struggle to introduce the oral educa- 
tion of the deaf in Massachusetts and 
served on the Board of Clarke School 
until his death in 1917. Between 1878 
and 1883 he acted as its president. 

Mr. Lewis J. Dudley of Northampton, 
who succeeded Mr. Sanborn, was a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts State Legislature 
when Mr. Hubbard introduced his peti- 
tion in regard to the founding of an oral 
school for the deaf. Mr. Dudley, whose 
own deaf daughter had been educated 
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manually, at first opposed Mr. Hubbard’s 
bill; then, after contact with a few pupils 
who had been taught orally, including 
Mr. Hubbard’s daughter, he made an 
eloquent plea for the bill which is be- 
lieved to have decided its fate. In later 
years he was responsible for the change 
of the name from “The Clarke Institution 
for Deaf Mutes” to “The Clarke School 
for the Deaf.” 

The next President of the Trustees was 
Dr. Franklin Carter who is remembered 
for the brilliant group of young instruc- 
tors whom he attracted and stimulated 
during his twenty years as President of 
Williams College. His administration was 
marked by careful educational experi- 
mentation and by steady material growth 
which made it an important epoch in the 
history of Williams College. President 
Carter gave more than twenty years of 
constructive service as President of the 
Clarke School Board, from 1896 to 1917. 

His successor was Alexander Graham 
Bell, whose introduction of his father’s 
system of phonetics into English and 
American schools was probably the most 
important single contribution to methods 
of teaching the deaf. At the age of twen- 
ty-one, the young Bell was sent by his 
father to work with the teachers in a 
school for the deaf in Kensington, Eng- 
land, and three years later, just as the 
movement for the oral education of the 
deaf was well under way in Massachusetts, 
he was lecturing and training teachers in 
American schools. His attempt to invent 
an apparatus by means of which the deaf 
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might study their own voices played a 
large part in his invention of the tele- 
phone. In 1887 Dr. Bell established the 
Volta Bureau with the money given him 
as the Volta prize by the French govern- 
ment in recognition of his great invention. 
He worked with Mr. Hubbard to organize 
the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf and al- 
ways, in spite of the many fields into 
which his genius led him, he gave freely 
of his time and energy to the work with 
the deaf which had been one of his 
earliest interests. 

After Dr. Bell’s death in 1922 Profes- 
sor Irving F. Wood, for more than thirty 
years professor in the Department of Re- 
ligion at Smith College, became President 
of the Board. . When he retired from 
teaching in 1929 and moved away from 
Northampton, the position was taken by 
Dr. William Allan Neilson, Scotch-born 
president of Smith College. President 
Neilson is known equally as a Shakes- 
pearean scholar and editor of the New 
Webster Dictionary, as a brilliant teacher 
and administrator, and as a man of cour- 
ageous liberal thought and broad human 
interest; “a great man, and a kind one” 
one of his professors has called him. 
He took an active part in the raising of 
the Clarke School Endowment, called, in 
honor of his successor and her husband, 
the Coolidge Fund. 

Such are the people who as presidents 
of its Board of Trustees have served 
Clarke School during the sixty-eight years 
of its history. 





CALL FOR THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The Forty-sixth Annual Meeting (Business Session) of the American Association 
to promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf will be held at the Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, on Tuesday, June 2, 1936, at 2.30 P.M. 


The special business will be 


the election of five directors to serve three 


years in place of those whose term of office expires in 1936, namely, Harvey Fletcher, 
Elbert A. Gruver, Bessie N. Leonard, Clara E. Newlee, and Harris Taylor. In accord- 
ance with a provision of the constitution nominations for the office of director must 
be made in writing and received by the President and the Secretary not less than 


thirty (30) days before the date of the annual meeting. 


Only active members (those 


whose dues are paid for the current year) and life members may vote at this election. 
Other business matters, such as the reports of officers, may be considered. 
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The Volta Revies 


“Natural Speech” Again 


EprroriAt. Foreworp: The discussion on “Natural Speech for the Deaf,” which was published 


in the January Votta Review, has aroused considerable interest. 


From a number of letters 


written by parents and teachers, the following characteristic comments have been selected, 
Two letters from Mrs. Ware, who opened the debate, are included. 


have taken in securing the ex- 

cellent discussion which appears in 
the January Vota Review. And I 
should also like to thank those busy 
teachers who took the time to answer so 
well and thoughtfully. Perhaps in Mary 
E. Numbers’ letter I find the most real 
help. The other letters more or less re- 
peat my own fears and hopes and mis- 
givings. For instance, I am forever urg- 
ing Margaret to talk to new people as 
well as old friends, simply to test her 
speech on unprejudiced ears. I have 
found that eternal correction will elimi- 
nate incorrect enunciation. She said “hot- 
ah” for months, but now no holdover of 
that final vowel extension remains. Her 
sister, who has normal hearing, had 
shockingly incomplete speech when she 
was small—she had no consonants at all; 
but her ears helped her to acquire them. 
I have to be ears for Margaret. 

I shall never decide that Margaret 
“would find no benefit among those best 
trained to meet her needs,” as Mrs. Lester 
fears. I should be relieved if I could 
send her to even a mediocre day school 
immediately; but I do not wish to send 
her to board among strangers with no 
school interest after school hours, and the 
added frustration of ‘a city environment 
after the freedom of the ranch. I don’t 
want my home instruction to be a detri- 
ment—that is my chief anxiety. I think 
Margaret is in no way remarkable. Her 
mind matures rather slowly, it seems to 
me. But she is retentive and persistent— 
and stubborn and naughty, too, I have 
to confess. 

I do appreciate Josephine Quinn’s en- 
couragement, and oh, how I need it! 

—Mary Ware. 

I have read many times the discussion 

in the January Votta Review. I wonder 


ET me thank you for the trouble you 


why someone did not write all that out 
before, as it seems that quite a few moth. 
ers and fathers have succeeded in teach- 
ing just as Mrs. Ware is doing. I hope 
to see more discussions like this. 


—Mrs. F. F., Michigan. 


You are sponsoring a most worthy 
understaking in these parent group dis- 
cussions. I regret that I did not have 
such an opportunity for help when my 
son was small. It is a help to me now 
to read what these mothers are doing. 

—NMrs. L. M., Minnesota. 

I was greatly interested in the discus 
sion on “Natural Speech.” The trouble 
is, it does not seem to get us much 
“forrader,” as the opinions certainly 
varied. From my acquaintance with Mrs. 
Ware in the roundabout leters, I feel 
that she is open minded enough to recog: 
nize whether Margaret’s speech is in- 
telligible or not. She seems to me well 
qualified to attempt the project that she 
has in mind. 

—Mrs. L. H., New Jersey. 


As a Teacher Sees Mrs. Ware’s 
Dilemma 


Mrs. Ware’s letter of appeal for sug- 
gestions to help her plan the education of 
her little girl contains so many contra 
dictions that it seems she is not seeking 
advice so much as confirmation of her 
solution to the problem. ... Her letter 
does not provide a satisfactory basis for 


value judgment. What one would like to- 


know is: What is the child’s type of 
deafness? What percentage of hearing 
loss has she? What limitations is Mrs. 


Ware condoning? What criterion is Mrs. | 


Ware applying to her girl’s speech? What 
is the child’s association with hearing 
children? What is their reaction to her? 
So much is left unsaid that judgment is 
impossible. 
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But one thing is certain. Mrs. Ware 
has a tremendous responsibility. She has 
not only the present happiness of her 
child in her keeping, but her future hap- 
piness as well. Her present treatment of 
her child will mark the difference between 
social adjustment or individual and so- 
cial disorganization later on. Her daugh- 
ter is now in the most formative years of 
her life. Is Mrs. Ware helping her to 
develop healthy behavior patterns and 
attitudes necessary for later assimilation 
in the hearing world, or is she protecting 
her to the extent that later adjustments 
will culminate in frustrations, mental dis- 
illusionment and emotional warping? 

If Mrs. Ware is convinced that she 
can give her child a better education 
than the teachers specially equipped with 
the knowledge and skills to teach the 
deaf, then it follows that she will not 
send her two hearing children to school, 
either. 

—Louis M. Dr Carto. 


Mrs. Ware Replies 


To THE VoLTA BuREAU: 


Before I answer Mr. Di Carlo, let me 
explain that I should like nothing better 
than to place my small, energetic daugh- 
ter in any one of several excellent schools, 
with persons best equipped to teach her. 
This not being possible, I still seriously 
question the benefit of transplanting her 
to a city environment among strangers, 
to attend a day school that is not out- 
standing. 

True, my letter is full of contradic- 
tions; but so is the teaching of a deaf 
five-year-old, I find. 

My little girl is congenitally deaf, pro- 
foundly deaf so far as the human voice 
or ordinary sounds are concerned. Tests 
on a 2A audiometer indicate responses to 
the four middle pitches, and a definite 
awareness of pitch seems to promise some 
degree of sound perception and a pleas- 
ant voice. 

What limitations am I condoning? That 
is hard to answer. What I condoned in 
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the two-year-old is long ago outgrown. 
What I “bear with” today, as I write 
this, may have been corrected even as 
you read it. Why didn’t you ask me, 
“What are you expecting?” 

The “criterion” I apply to her speech 
(don’t laugh—stars were made for wagons) 
is the speech of her seven-year-old hear- 
ing sister. That’s our pattern for nor- 
mality: conscious on my part, uncon- 
scious on Margaret’s. 

Of social adjustments: Margaret is a 
welcome “attendant visitor” three morn- 
ings a week (at the teacher’s special in- 
vitation), at the rural school which her 
sisters attend. She loves it, and from all 
reports she behaves herself and plays with 
the others as any five-year-old would. At 
noon, she rides her horse home, has a 
nap and does her lessons, which on other 
days fall in the morning. Then she goes 
out to play with the’ two-year-old twins 
who live just across the yard. 

No one could protect her in the sense 
you mean. She wouldn’t allow it. And 
it happens that my maternal instincts 
don’t run in that direction anyway. ’ 

The future I can’t predict. But the 
present is a perfectly normal childhood 
with perfectly normal reactions to it. 

I sincerely appreciate your interest, 
Mr. Di Carlo. 

And now may I take the space to thank 
Josephine Quinn, Mildred Evans, Frances 
Lester and Mary Numbers for their 
thoughtful consideration of my problems, 
and their helpful comments; and the 
Volta Bureau as the efficient clearing 
house for our difficulties. 

Sincerely, 
Mary Ware. 





In times of darkness and confusion, the 
supreme need is light. The light of 
great ideals has been the saving force 
through all the centuries—richer in vital- 
ity than any race, more abiding than 
empires, more enduring than monuments 
of stone. 

—Joy Elmer Morgan. 
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TEACHERS OF LIP READING 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham 
Miss Rose I. Davis, 
2030 South llth Ave. 


CALIFORNIA 

Beverly Hills 
Mrs. Lucetta M. Moore, 
519 North Elm Drive 

Pasadena 
Miss Lucy Etta Case, 
Miss HELEN Scriver, 
See adv. on page 252 


COLORADO 
D 


enver 
Mrs. Matumpa W. Smiru, 
329 Colorado Blvd. 
DELAWARE 
Wilmington 
Miss Auice Poo te, 
See adv. on page 254 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Miss Frances H. Downes, 
See adv. on page 252 
Miss Mary D. SurTer, 

See adv. on page 252 

FLORIDA 

Miami 
Mrs. ExizapetH CHAMBLESS, 
2138 N. W. 43rd St. 
Mrs. Firora CHANDLER, 
124 N. W. Third Ave. 


‘am. pa 
Mrs. Mary E. Sterrey, 
222 Lafayette Arcade 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta 
Miss EvizaBetH KNOWLES, 
1161 Peachtree St. 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
Miss Gertrupe TorREY, 
See adv. on page 252 
IOWA 
Des Moines 
Miss Exizasetu I. RANKIN, 
See adv. on page 252 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore 
Miss AvonpaLe N. Gorpon, 
See adv. on page 254 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Miss ANNA L, STAPLES, 
Miss Ciara M. ZIEGLER, 
See adv. on page 241 
Worcester 
Miss Grace Lancpon BELLows, 
4A2 Day Bldg., 4 Walnut St. 
MICHIGAN 
Ypsilanti 
Bessre L. Wurraker, A.M., 
Michigan State Normal College 


7 . 
Miss Ina P. Linguist, 


New York 
Miss Katuryn ALLING, 


Miss Pauuine Rau, 
See adv. on page 252 
Miss Jane B. WALKER, 
Pan adv. on page 252 


yracuse 

Miss Euizasetu G. DeLany, 
See adv. on page 254 

OHIO 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia 
Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask, 
See adv. on page 254 
Pittsburgh 
Miss Emma B. KEssier, 
74-76 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn. Ave. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Columbia 
Miss Lucy McCaucurin, 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 3. 
Greenville 
Miss Vircrnia NEVILLE, 
12 Whitner Street 
TENNESSEE 
Knoxville 
Mrs. Marcaret WASHINGTON, 
University of Tennessee 
Nashville 


Miss Marcaret J. Worcester, 
See adv. on page 254 
LEAGUES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 
CHICAGO 
Suite 1022, 64 E. Lake St., 
Chicago, Ill. Tel. Central 4559 
DAYTON 
206 Refiners’ Building, 
Dayton, Ohio 
HARTFORD ‘ 
Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
See adv. on page 254 
OMAHA 


aha, 
PHILADELPHIA (Speech Reading Club) 
2114 Locust Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
PITTSBURGH 
See adv. on page 254 
POMONA 
365 Jefferson Avenue, 
Pomona, California 
SACRAMENTO 
Room 210, Y. M. C. A. Bldg., 505 J St., 
Sacramento, California 


TO 
2313 Ashland Ave., 
Toledo, Ohio 
WASHINGTON 
1116 Vermont Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 























The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 





What Shall We Talk About?” 


By AGATHA SCALLY 


“ OTHING is more fatal to pessi- 
N mism than a grand dose of 
optimism,” I read somewhere 
not long ago. I am remembering it 
now, because I am feeling somewhat de- 
pressed since agreeing to write on the 
subject of lip reading and conversation. 
As a conversationalist, my repartee con- 
sists chiefly of such brilliant contribu- 
tions as “Swell! Marvelous! You don’t 
mean it! You're telling me!” and similar 
snappy comebacks. As a teacher of lip 
reading, I have encountered enough hard 
of hearing persons to undermine any be- 
lief in the theory that the majority of us 
are wells of wit and wisdom, inhibited 
as a result of deafness, and waiting only 
for the magic touch of lip reading to 
strike off sparks from our minds. Most 
of us are contented parsnips, enjoying a 
simple but cozy vegetable existence. Noth- 
ing on the grand scale at all, but com- 
fortable, warm-hearted folks, interested in 
everyday events. 

It is obviously true that success in the 
conversation period must depend upon 
lip reading ability, over and above fer- 
tility of ideas. Clear thought, clearly 
expressed, is not enough. It must be 
thought clearly understood. Any attempt 
to further a conversation between persons 
who cannot read each other’s lips will 
simply mean that the pupils look to 
someone else to interpret for them. This 
kind of practice is valueless, and it very 
often results in confusion. 

Knowledge and command of the funda- 
mental movements of speech are as essen- 
tial in conversation practice as attention 





*Eprrortran Nore: This article and the two fol- 
i € were suggested by questions raised in 
‘Problems of the Lip Reading Teacher” 


in the 
February Vouta REVIEW. 





to detail is in carpentry. You cannot 
build a house of kindling wood. Ac- 
complished lip readers will tell you they 
are made, not born. They develop their 
technique through constant application 
and practice with someone who will help 
them to improve from day to day, not by 
incidental, sporadic attempts. 

The nature of lip reading itself is 
deceptive. Some persons’ lips are very 
easy to read. Persons with whom we are 
constantly associated are much less diffi- 
cult to understand than strangers. There 
are days when lip reading seems to re- 
quire no effort. But even though a lip 
reader understands better on one occa- 
sion than on another, a trained lip reader 
will have-a great deal more to depend 
upon ‘than one who is only half trained. 

Given the preliminary training, con- 
versation is a means of using it. It 
should be looked upon as an achieve- 
ment test, rather than a means of drill. 
Conversation is not merely words, or even 
thoughts. “A river is not only water,” 
says Mr. M. Ilin. “It is a definite route, 
it is the source of energy, it is the home 
of fish.” Water that ceases to flow is no 
longer a river. So with conversation. 
The sources of energy in conversation are 
the ideas, emotions and reactions of the 
people taking part. You cannot put an 
idea on a slip of paper and give it to 
someone to repeat, and call it conversa- 
tion. That is simply another form of 
drill. There must be an exchange of 
ideas, free and unhampered. You won't 
get that touch of enthusiasm and spon- 
taneity of response that teachers are look- 
ing for by preparing the “conversation” 
ahead of time. And it is equally impos- 
sible to conduct a so-called conversation 
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class with a large group. The result will 
be a symposium or a debate. Notice any 
social or business gathering of more than 
a few persons, and you will find that it 
breaks itself voluntarily into small, con- 
genial groups. 

The more I teach, the more I realize 
the importance of placing the emphasis 
of our teaching on familiar, commonplace 
experiences. These are the things the 
class is most interested in, and they 
should form the background of all our 
work. One of my former pupils, a Har- 
vard graduate, and, at present, a corpora- 
tion lawyer for one of our large utilities, 
came to me after class one evening, and 
said, “I wish you would tell me why a 
great deal of this work is so esoteric. 
What good does it do me to spend so 
much time trying to understand remarks 
about the constellations, the Pool of 
Siloam, the Court of Lions, etc., when I 
can’t understand my wife when she asks 
me if I think it’s time to put up the 
screens? Anyway,” he added whimsical- 
ly, “people in general are much more 
directly concerned with the stars in Holly- 
wood, swimming pools and the traffic 
court.” 

No more astute observation has ever 
been made on the subject in question. 
Imagine the futility I felt on another oc- 
casion. Both pupil and teacher were 
about to go down for the third time, 
when with a final struggle, the sentence 
went over. Glancing at the back of the 
room, with a sigh of relief and a weak 
smile, I repeated, to make sure that 
everyone understood, “Does anyone know 
where Moses is buried?” The wits (per- 
haps I should say nit-wits) on the back 
row were facetiously repeating, “Who 
cares?” Exactly! Think of the energy 
and the nerve strain used here that should 
be paying much bigger dividends. And re- 
member, people prefer, in lip reading as 
elsewhere, what is easy on the mind, 
something that can be grasped without 
too much mental effort. 


Well, what do they like to talk about? 
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For one thing they are interested in the 
here and the now, as against taking the 
past out of moth balls. I remember plod. 
ding through a prepared-in-advance ‘con. 
versation exercise’ on the Discovery of 
Gold in the Klondike. Most of the class 
didn’t know very much about it, and 
cared less, there being no “forty-niners” 
present that night, but what they did 
know was that the country was off the 
gold standard, so we gleefully threw away 
our papers and settled the economic fu 
ture of the U. S. A. It is so much more 
cheerful to be contemporary. 

The old-timers in the lip reading game 
as well as the beginners respond more 
readily to something that is closely per. 
sonal. The absence of any connecting 
link between what is said and the experi- 
ence of the pupil creates a difficulty that 
could possibly be avoided by a little jug- 
gling of words on the part of a quick 
thinking teacher. I had an amusing 
proof of this point not long ago. The 
pupil in question had spent, literally, 
hours after class telling me about himself 
and I knew his tastes fairly well. He 
was a stockbroker. He hated his deaf- 
ness terribly. As a consequence, he spent 
all the time and money he could afford 
doing exciting things, following the races 
whenever possible, and going three or 
four, times a week to night clubs. 
should say he was what is generally 
thought of as a “high flyer.” One day, 
try as he would, he could not get any 
meaning out of my question, “Will you 
have a glass of lemonade?” I finally 
had to show him what it was. As 
he was a good lip reader I couldn’t see 
any reason for his failure to understand. 
Slapping his knee, and with tears of 
laughter running down his cheeks, he 
said, “Girlie, that’s a good one. I haven't 
had a glass of lemonade since I was a 
kid. Now if you had said beer!!” 

Recently, I made a little study of a lip 
reading class to find out their outstanding 
interests. Most of the members were em- 

(Continued on page 244) 
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Natural Conversation 


By ExizapetH A. SCHLEICHER 


teacher who is trying to develop 

natural conversation in the lip read- 
ing class is similar to that of the teacher 
of English who is trying to get good 
compositions from his pupils. The main 
jdea is to find a subject in which the 
students are interested. It seems, then, 
that we should know about the hobbies, 
likes and dislikes of our pupils. Just 
general remarks and fussy questions won’t 
help us to find out. It is only human 
to be genuinely pleased and expansively 
eager to talk to the person who is inter- 
ested in the same thing we are interested 
in. Of course, the difficulty in under- 
standing what is said takes some of the 
quality of spontaneity out of the conver- 
sation, but if the pupils are interested 
they make more of an effort to understand. 

My pupils have asked me to sit while 
I give the lesson. They tell me that they 
read my lips much more easily than when 
lam standing. They themselves do not 
like to stand before the class and talk, so 
we sit in a semi-circle and, unless the 
class is too large, everybody is able to 
see and be comfortable. 

I have had pupils say to me, after we 
have had a group of practice sentences, 
“We don’t talk like that in every day 
life,” or, if some exercise has been inter- 
esting, “That is more like the language 
that I speak.” So, I try to write the prac- 
tice work in colloquial English, a prin- 
ciple that was most emphatically im- 
pressed upon me during my training at 
the Nitchie School. 

I also ask the pupils to make their 
own sentences, using the practice words 
that are on the board; and we give these 
sentences to the class. This is one way 
of learning something of the pupils’ in- 
terests. : 

The group plan of discussion is splen- 
did if there is a leader for each group, 


i: problem of the lip reading 





and the subject of «discussion is selected 
with some care. When I give out prac- 
tice work to a group, I ask the pupils 
not to read word for word what is on the 
slips, but to tell it in their own words. 
I have found several types of practice 
material that are helpful. My pupils like 
exercises written in the form of a dia- 
logue. Miss Kathryn Alling of New York 
contributed a splendid one to the Volta 
Bureau’s First Book of Practice Material, 
and my pupils asked for more of: the 
same kind. 

Sometimes we have questions and an- 
swers. Both the question and the answer 
to it are written on the same slip of 
paper. The pupil who reads the question 
gives the members of the class a chance 
to volunteer before he gives the answer. 
The students like this because most of 
them like to use their minds. Sometimes 
we play a variation of the game “Twenty 
Questions.” One person leaves the room, 
and the others choose the name of some 
well known person. The one who was 
out must try to find out whom they are 
thinking about by asking questions that 
may be answered by “yes” or “no.” If 
he guesses the name by asking twenty 
questions or less, he has won. 

Our lip reading class is part of the 
regular public night school, and we have 
a two hour period one evening each week. 
We cannot work steadily for that length 
of time, so we have an intermission, dur- 
ing which the students break up into 
groups and get acquainted with one an- 
other. Now and then we have a social 
evening, which helps to develop a spirit 
of mutual friendliness, and an under- 
standing of one another’s interests. 

I think the basis of natural conversa- 
tion in the lip reading class is interests. 
Given a common interest and friendly 
feeling, there will always be discussion. 
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Talking versus Conversation 


By RutH BaRTLETT 


AVE you ever read Boswell’s Life 
H of Johnson? Then I need not 

further define a talker. Johnson 
was imbued with the idea that the only 
remarks worth making were those uttered 
by himself. Boswell eulogizes him as a 
conversationalist, but that is because Bos- 
well was a listener, a yes-man, a gag- 
feeder. It takes two or more persons 
with ideas at tips of tongues to make a 
conversation. If Johnson had been pitted 
against one who could match his own 
vocal and mental stamina, no doubt some 
models of conversation might have been 
handed down to poor language and lip 
reading teachers who seek material for 
practice in conversation. 

Ho-hum. No great loss without some 
gain. What a relief to our pupils who 
have thus been spared. Why should we 
set models before them? Do we think 
for a moment that our pupils are really 
interested in the subject matter or stilted 
phraseology of the Conversation Practice 
which we bring to class with us as 
time-killers? After all, perhaps they did 
not have pea soup for lunch. Nor coffee 
cake for breakfast. Nor have they been 
abroad. The chances are ten to one that 
they have never seen Hoover Dam; and 
perhaps one thousand to one that they 
have never been to Samoa. 

Well, what do they eat? (Not that it 
is important, unless they think so.) 
Where have they been? Where would 
they like to go? There are several pain- 
less methods for discovering these secrets: 
Direct questioning; roll call; current 
events; talks, prepared or extempora- 
neous, with very few restrictions as to sub- 
ject matter. The pupils’ choice of these 
will give the teacher a clue as to their 
chief interests. 

No lesson has been a successful one un- 
less every member of the class has par- 
ticipated at least once. Each speaker 


should come before the class so that all 
may have an equal chance to know what 
is being said. This gives a much wider 
range of practice with different types of 
mouths than that offered by groups of 
four. It is also preferable to grouping 
around a table, where there must needs 
be considerable craning of necks in order 
to see each speaker. If the subject matter 
is sufficiently interesting to all, the pupils 
will not want to miss one comment. When 
the pupils are made to understand that 
there is mutual help to be gained through 
varied practice when all come forward, 
there is no thought of timidity and for- 
mality. 

Beginning with the first lesson, a pe- 
riod must be set aside for informal dis- 
cussion. And the period 
lengthened or shortened to fit the interest 
manifested. In the early lessons the 


teacher will need to start the ball rolling 


by asking questions or by asking each 


one to respond to roll call with anything 


he may care to say. Even the most timid 
will name their favorite movies, books, 
flowers, hobbies; and while their first re- 
sponses to roll call may be a proverb or 
bits of verse, it will not be long until 
they have told the teacher a way to make 
at least one lesson interesting for them. 
The braver ones may he asked to tell @ 
story, or a current event, dealing with 


any subject in which they are interested. 


If the breath of life has béen breathed 
into the telling, and other pupils ask 
questions or tell similar experiences, it 
has ceased to be “A Little Talk” and has 
become a Conversation. The pupils, of 
course, are quite unaware that the teacher 
writes in her. record book: “Conversation 
Practice, 20 minutes.” 

During this period of give and take, 
the teacher is merely the chairman of the 
group. She may comment or ask a queés- 

(Continued on page 246) 
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“No Birds Sing,” but— 


By Aran Harriet MILLER 


O birds sing for me. I have been 
N deprived of half of my hearing 
since I was nine years old. But I 
have always had a very special love for 
birds. I like to go out into the orchard or 
the woods and sit for hours just watching 
them. The more I see and learn about 
them, the more I realize that there is still 
much to be learned. A deaf person de- 
rives great enjoyment from birds, for 
real bird study cannot be done in crowds, 
and the enforced solitude that comes 
through deafness enables one to learn a 
good deal about all forms of outdoor 
life, if one has patience, good eyes, and 
a great absorbing love and interest. 
All my life I have lived in an old 
white farm house in the mountains of 
Southwestern Virginia. There is nothing 
outstanding about the house except its 
unusual setting. It is built in a level 
cleft on the side of a high hill. The front 
yard is perfectly level for about twenty- 
five feet from the front porch and then 
slopes down sharply. It is a natural 
setting for a home, and the trees, shrubs 
and grape arbors enhance its loveliness. 
It is the setting and not the house that 
first attracts attention. There is an old 
apple orchard on one side of the house 
and beyond that a small patch of woods. 
There are three gardens, flower, vegetable 
and fruit. A small stream of water flows 
through the front yard at the foot of 
the hill, and along this stream grow a 
variety of water loving plants such as 
iris, lilies and May flowers. An apiary, 
consisting of about 30 beehives, is also 
at the foot of the hill near the water. 
Bee-willow, transplanted dogwood, arbor 
Vitae, white pine, catalpa, silver poplar, 
maple, sycamore, walnut, butternut, locust 
and a large number of scattered fruit 
trees such as cherry, apple, pear, peach 
and plum, dot the hillside around the 
house. 





My family, consisting of Father, Moth- 
er and an only brother, are typical South- 
ern mountain people, taking great pride 
in keeping the home place attractive. All 
of us like to hear strangers and visitors 
comment on the cleanliness and neatness 
of the farm. 

Mother loves people, horses and gar- 
dens; little children call her “the good 
woman.” Brother loves cats and girls. 
Dad is interested in everything pertaining 
to the farm. As for me, all my life I 
have been interested in watching the birds 
around our house—robins, bluebirds, 
wrens, swallows, cardinals and the others 
that live close to man. Except for the 
cats, our home seems to be a natural 
sanctuary for birds, and some return sum- 
mer after summer, or live with us the 
year around. 

The cardinal’s accustomed haunt is in 
a low pine tree only five feet from the 
front door. He has come back to the 
same tree for almost ten years, either re- 
pairing the old nest or building a new 
one on the same limb. He thinks so 
much of this nest that we are confident 
he regards the inhabitants of the big 
white house as loyal friends. We are! 
Just watch him in the late evening, a 
scarlet splash of beauty, swinging back 
and forth on a small limb, in rhythm to 
his song. It may be his love song to his 
mate, but we like to think it is also his 
daily song of thanksgiving to us. He 
even joins in our conversation, whistling 
his “yes” and “no” and making short, 
sarcastic comments. 

The nest of the smallest and most beau- 
tiful of the birds is as hard to find as 
the proverbial pot of gold. But I have 
had the pot of gold brought to me! A 
humming bird once built his home in an 
old saddle of my father’s which was hang- 
ing in the wagon shed. Three feet was 
the nearest that the nest could be ap- 
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proached without danger of being punc- 
tured with a “red hot darning needle.” 
Poised over the flowers, the humming 
bird is a dainty, fairy sprite, but in his 
own home, he is a formidable foe to in- 
truders. The tiny lichen nest was no 
larger than a thimble, the two eggs were 
the size of peas. And when the little 
ones were hatched!!! Stick a pin through 
a tiny tuft of cotton batting and you will 
have a faint idea of how a baby humming 
bird looks. 

The phoebe is so fearless that she 
would build a nest in the palm of your 
hand if given a chance. Every year she 
builds her trim little nest in the grape 
vine on our front porch and makes the 
summer afternoons very interesting for 
our visitors. She is a show-off, as she 
likes nothing better than a crowd when 
she is building her nest, feeding her babies 
or teaching them to fly. It is delightful 
to see her light on a visitor’s shoulder, 
his chair, or on his knee. She likes to 
settle herself on the back of the porch 
swing when it is occupied, and swing to 
and fro. Yet she has never become so 
tame that she would allow any of us to 
stroke her feathers. 

This story has fourteen villains! My 
brother’s hobby is cats, cats and more 
cats. Nothing makes me so furious as to 
see one of those cats with a bird in its 
mouth, or to find bird feathers somewhere 
about the place as evidence of a tragedy. 
When I was a child, I would chase a cat, 
guilty or not, ’round and ’round the house 
with the broom. Brother would chase me, 
then Mother would chase all of us. It 
invariably ended up in a spanking for 
the two of us, while the cat got away 
easily. Five years ago, a mocking bird 
took a fancy to one of the arbor vitae 
trees in the front yard and built a nest 
there. From that day on, no cat was 
allowed in the front yard. If one ap- 
proached it immediately retreated, as fury 
incarnate in the shape of a dark gray 
bird pecked at its head and ears. The 
mocking bird is a marvelous policeman. 
It will even attack human beings that 
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menace its nest. Like the cardinal, the 
mocking bird has come back to its nest 
year after year and the two get along 
surprisingly well. Both birds sing their 
best songs at dusk, and I must confess 
that I have envied Father, Mother and 
their friends a wee bit when they sit out 
in the yard on summer evenings after 
dark and listen to the concert. 

I love the barn swallow. The whole 
family speaks of this wild, graceful bird 
in affectionate terms. There are mud nests 
on almost every rafter in our old bam 
loft, some of which have been there for 
years and years. I like to feel the soft 
breeze or brush of feathers against my 
neck or cheek when I go near the bam, 
To me it is the swallow’s kiss, and if ] 
glance up quickly enough, I can catch 
sight of him before he disappears among 
the trees in the orchard. Often he will 
dip in a graceful dive again and again 
before completely disappearing from sight. 
His flight is truly the “poetry of motion.” 
It is an inspiring sight to see a flock of 
swallows skimming over a waving wheat 
field in the spring. Even my practical 
minded father appreciates such a lovely 
picture. 

The chimney swift is another member 
of our family. She builds her nest so care- 
lessly that it never fails to fall down the 
chimney when the babies hatch and begin 
to grow. Every summer, Mother or I 
must assemble from four to six little 
swifts that have fallen down into the fire 
place with the nests and scattered them- 
selves around the room. They can be 
found clinging desperately to the curtains, 
cushions or any other rough surface until 
lifted off and carried outside. In some 


mysterious manner or other, they dis 


appear after a few hours. I have watched — 
1 


i 


carefully and I am positive that no cats 
were near. The little swifts must have 
discovered the use of their wings. 

The wren likes nothing better than @ 
box, gourd or an old shoe for a nesting 
place. We save all of Dad’s worn-out 
shoes and put them up in the grape vine 
on the porch and at the side of the house. 
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Mrs. Wren also likes them under the edge 
of the roof of the spring house and wood 
shed. It is a treat to watch her on sum- 
mer mornings telling the world how happy 
she is. She is like a little brown hen in 
the way she scratches on the ground for 
her food, or ruffles up her feathers when 
her home or family is in danger. 

The woods at the back of the orchard 
seem to be the roosting place of all the 
blackbirds in Southwest Virginia! They 
begin as early as 4:00 in the afternoon 
to come “home,” and they come in large 
flocks. They leave early the next morn- 
ing the same way, scattering in all direc- 
tions. A shout or a gun shot in the woods 
to startle them causes them to rise in one 
black cloud, so dense that the sky is 
hardly visible. They are interesting to 
watch, but they are a great annoyance to 
my family and our neighbors, for they 
scream and call far into the night. 

One summer, a wild duck on one of her 
migratory trips liked our back meadow 
so well that she decided to build her nest 
in a walnut tree that stood by a pond. 
She was the center of interest from the 
time she was discovered until her family 
of three learned to fly about the meadow 
and nearby fields and to play in the pond. 
We took much pride in pointing her out 
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to our visitors, but none of them were 
convinced that she was a wild duck. 
Mother raises ducks, and one of them 
could easily have gone out to the back 
meadow and lived alone all summer. 
Father had plans of his own about our 
wild duck and her family. Late in Sep- 
tember, before she could join the other 
flocks that would soon be making their 
way south, we very sadly ate delicious 
roast duck one night for supper. Even I! 

I have been interested in watching the 
birds come back to Washington this 
spring. The messenger of happiness and 
good luck, the bluebird, was the first to 
arrive. It came north as early as the 
fourteenth of February. The snow was 
still deep on the ground, when two blue- 
birds alighted on the window sill of the 
apartment where I was living and ate the 
crumbs that I had scattered there that 
morning. They remained for several 
minutes, and it was delightful having them 
so near and so early. The whole family 
thrilled to their message: “Spring is here 
and everything is all right.” 

If I were to be reincarnated, I would 
like to come back to earth as a bird, with 
the wings of the swallow, the color of the 
cardinal, the sweetness of the dove, and 
the song of the wood thrush! 





TWO POEMS 
By EvizaBETH CHAMBLESS 
| A Puff of Smoke 
A puff of smoke in a silver sky 
Will drift from sight. Well, so shall I! 
But the smoke will climb to the deepest blue 
Before it’s gone—and so will I! 


Dreams Are Boats 


Dreams are boats. 


They are not safe, 


Except when anchored fast. 

Never board the fragile barks, 
For dream-boats seldom last 

Until they reach the port in view— 
The waves are cold and grim. 


Ive sailed in dream boats all my life— 
But I know how to swim. 
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Hearing Aids—1936 


By JosEPHINE 


r "WO years ago I summarized, for 
the benefit of lay readers, the new- 
er improvements in the hearing aid 

field. Recent inquiries have brought re- 
quests for another summary of the same 
sort. If you are interested in ear phones 
from the scientific angle, I beg you to 
stop right here in your reading, for as a 
scientist I would make a fairly good snow 
shoveler. This article is not for people 
who make hearing devices and deal with 
their temperamental eccentricities in terms 
of calibration, audiograms, frequencies, 
decibels, and selective amplification; it is 
for people who use hearing devices, and 
those who don’t but ought to. 

Everything electrical that concerns hear- 
ing is based primarily on the telephone. 
The telephone is sixty years old this year. 
By the time it was forty, three of the 
instruments I am going to mention in this 
paper (Acousticon, Gem, and Port-O- 
Phone) were helping a limited number 
of hard of hearing people. There were 
a few others also, mostly now defunct. 
Some of these firms were supplying au- 
ditorium phones that were much better 
than inability to hear anything. 

Before the telephone reached the half 
century mark, some experimental work 
done by its owners brought to an audience 
of hard of hearing people better hearing 
than they had dreamed would be theirs 
this side of Paradise. The instrument, a 
group device produced in the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories by Dr. Harvey Fletch- 
er, was launched at a meeting of the 
American Society for the Hard of Hearing, 
in the auditorium of the District of Col- 
umbia Medical Society. One entire side 
of the auditorium was wired by a corps 
of men from the telephone laboratories. 
Two other group phones, offering about 
ten receivers each, were elsewhere in the 
room. It took several days for the news 
to get completely around, but by the last 
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day of the conference, when I chanced to 
be on the platform, I faced the most 
strangely grouped audience I have ever 
seen in my life. In the block of seats 
on my left there was nobody. In the 
large center block there were a few speak- 
ers waiting to be called, a few persons 
with normal hearing, a few with total 
deafness, and a few lip readers who had 
the then-prevalent idea that lip reading 
and hearing aids were incompatible and 
who were determined to stick to lip read- 
ing no matter who could hear. The older 
hearing aids in the room were deserted. 
And on my right, every seat from front 
to back was occupied, and the occupants 
were running the whole gamut of emo- 
tions. Some of them had not heard a con- 
versational tone for years; a few had 
never heard one in their lives; scarcely 
any had expected ever to hear a speech 
from the platform. They laughed at the 
simplest jokes, they applauded the speak- 
ers’ feeblest efforts. Some of them even 
sobbed hysterically, and mopped their 
eyes unashamed—they could hear! I am 
sure that no one who stood on the plat- 
form that day will ever forget it. 

And that was only twelve years ago! 
It seems unbelievable. 

Now, every hearing aid on the market 
embodies some of the principles intro- 
duced at that conference by the Bell engi- 
neers. The poorest of them are as good 
as those we saw then for the first time. 
And not only the group phones, but also 
the small portable devices, have been im- 
proved to an extent that is truly marvel- 
lous. 

Somebody asked me what, in my opin- 
ion, is the greatest advance in hearing 
aids made in the last two years. The 
answer is easy—it is the increase in the 
number of people wearing them. I be- 
lieve I am not exaggerating when I say 
that I see five today for every one I saw 
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two years ago. I can scarcely walk to 
the corner drug store, much less go down 
town, without noticing somebody who is 
making life easier for himself, his friends, 
and the stranger within the gates of his 
casual contacts, by enabling himself to 
hear better. There is another advance 
very closely connected with this one: it is 
the manner in which the instruments are 
used. Only a few years ago he who had 
courage enough to use an ear phone in 
public pushed it forward in a box, apol- 
ogetically, even rather furtively, conscious 
that every eye was on the advertisement 
of his handicap. Now the transmitters 
are so much better that it is seldom neces- 
sary to hold them out toward the speak- 
er; and the result is that they are more 
often worn on the person. Frequently 
they are invisible, except for a small cord; 
but even when they are in full view, the 
wearer usually appears to be unconscious 
of their presence, and the dear public is 
rapidly ceasing to regard them as curios- 
ities. I believe that everybody who reads 
these words will live to see the day when 
a hearing aid will attract no more atten- 
tion than a pair of glasses. 

Now let us see what other advances 
there are, what the manufacturers have 
that is new. Taking them alphabetically, 
and therefore beginning with the Acous- 
ticon, I think it is maintaining its high 
standard very well. I have personally 
observed a marked improvement in its 
receiver, because a friend of mine uses 
one. She did not buy a new instrument, 
but simply attached the new receiver (the 
midget variety, with a molded earpiece) 
in place of the old one. 
hearing range, and it also saved her 
money on batteries, because it functions 
well with a battery that has had con- 
siderable use, whereas her old receiver 
demanded a constant succession of fresh 
batteries. 

The Acousticon manufacturers -believe 
in their product. To prove it, they have 
made a guarantee unprecedented in the 
history of hearing aids—a guarantee to 
keep your instrument in repair as long as 
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you own it, provided that it is their 
“silver seal symphonic” model, and pro- 
vided that you have not broken or dam- 
aged it. The company has also intro- 
duced a “perpetual” battery, said to be- 
smaller and lighter than ordinary bat- 
teries, and to last at least a year. It 
may be recharged while you sleep, thus. 
being maintained at maximum efficiency. 
The cost of the charger, however, is not 
covered by the payment for the battery. 
I do not know how successfully this plan 
is operating. If it works, it should save- 
money and increase satisfaction. I have 
noticed some extravagant claims in recent 
Acousticon circulars. These are unneces- 
sary, and I hope they will be  sand- 
papered. 

Some hard of hearing persons cannot 
use electrical aids with any degree of 
satisfaction, and some prefer non-electrical 
devices because of their greater natural- 
ness of tone. The American Earphone 
Company specializes in these, offering a 
variety of tubes, horns, and shells. Re- 
cently this company has also brought 
out an electrical instrument, a small, 
compact “electro-ear” which is relatively 
inexpensive, and operates on batteries. 
that may be bought at a ten cent store. 

To the best of my knowledge, the 
Fairchild Aerial Camera Corporation is 
the sole company that produces multiple 
hearing aids only. Its group phone is an 
adaptation of its sound recorder, and 
both are very useful in teaching speech 
and in training defective hearing to give 
better service. A new type of record, 
made of acetate, has been introduced re- 
cently, and shows up speech defects more 
plainly than the earlier aluminum records. 
A new “tone control” makes it possible 
to regulate the amplification of high or 
low pitched sounds in accordance with 
the needs of the individual. 

The Gem Ear Phone Company has just 
celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary. It 
has always kept consistently in the small 
model, low price field, and has rendered 
a definite service. Its newest model may 
be used with either air or bone conduc- 
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tion, and provides an improved amplifier. 

I was sorry to learn, just a few days 
ago, that the Gem Company is still dis- 
tributing circulars advertising a vibrator 
whose use is supposed to relieve deafness 
and head noises. I thought it had aban- 
doned this, years ago. Medical authori- 
ties say that, in most cases, the only ef- 
fect of vibratory massage is to make the 
patient feel that something is being done 
for him. Even if this were not true, a 
hearing device firm should sell hearing 
devices, not appliances for treatment 
which should be administered only by a 
physician, if at all. I sincerely hope our 
friends of the Gem Company will discon- 
tinue this practice. 

We have all been talking, for a good 
many years, of the coming day when 
individual portable hearing devices could 
be built to meet individual requirements. 
As long as ten years ago the best known 
electrical laboratory in the country built 
a hearing aid for a man so deaf and so 
rich that he was willing to pay anything 
it might cost to be able to hear again 
just in his own home. The equipment, 
a little less bulky than a grand piano, 
reduced his bank account to the extent of 
some thousands of dollars, but he did not 
care—he could hear, when the things he 
wanted to hear were brought within his 
range! Pretty soon, other rich men began 
to persuade the electrical experts to work 
on their cases, too, and before long it 
could be stated truthfully that almost 
normal hearing could be rebuilt for even 
a severely deafened person, if he did not 
mind how much it cost, and if he did 
not insist on carrying the apparatus 
around with him. Such service, however, 
was far beyond the reach of the average 
pocketbook. 

Where have we gone from there? Well, 
today one manufacturer has reached the 
stage where he is able to declare himself 
ready to chart your hearing loss, assemble 
(with a special device) the right kinds of 
amplification to meet your individual re- 
quirements, allow you to try the combina- 
tion (the way the oculist allows you to 
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try in his office the glasses he prescribes 
for you), and then make up an earphone 
that will be as personal as your glasses, 
This manufacturer is Mr. E. A. Myers, 
who built the first Radioear because of 
his own need for a hearing aid and his 
dissatisfaction with those he purchased, 

Our scientific friends tell us that much 
study is still needed before a prescription 
process can be declared perfected, but Mr, 
Myers has taken a long step in the right 
direction. He is much gratified at the im- 
proved results he is securing in the satis. 
faction of his customers since the introdue- 
tion of his Selex-A-Phone. He says: “We 
know that within the next few years we 
shall accumulate some very valuable infor- 
mation which will not only be helpful to 
us, as hearing aid manufacturers, but which 
will have a very considerable bearing upon 
the whole question of hearing aid satisfae- 
tion. The limited work we have done with 
this method of selling has convinced us 
that the universal use of such equivment, 
in the hands of trained operators, would 
in all probability have saved people who 
have hearing impairments many thousands 
of dollars.” 

Salutations, Mr. Myers! And may all 
the others go and do likewise (Sotto 
voce: I hear that several of the larger 
firms are working, as fast as they can, in 
just this direction.) I have never believed 
that hearing aids could be made as satis 
factory as glasses. Won't it be splendid 
if I’m wrong! 

The next instrument on my alphabetical 
list is a new one, the Penn-Clif. It is 
made in Baltimore, and its makers have 
been specializing on group phones for 
schools for the deaf, leagues for the hard 
of hearing, and churches. I have seen 
excellent results from the Penn-Clif in 
all of these places. The company has 
recently placed a very small, light, port 
able instrument on the market also. This 
is less -expensive than most of its com- 
petitors, and I know several users who 
are finding it exceptionally helpful. 

The 
specialized for about twenty years in indi 


Port-O-Phone Corporation has” 
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yidual instruments in the low priced 
group. Its founder, Mr. S. C. Porter, 
was for a long time an acoustical expert 
in the phonograph field, having made the 
first commercial records for Edison, early 
in the 1890’s. He sent me, in December, 
one of his latest models to try. I experi- 
mented with four different earphone users, 
and every one pronounced the new Port- 
0-Phone excellent. Mr. Porter’s death, 
which occurred recently, was a distinct 
loss, but I understand that his successors 
will endeavor to maintain his standards. 

The Sonotone lists three improvements 
in individual instruments during 1935: a 
smaller, better looking transmitter, de- 
signed to pick up sounds from all sides; 
receivers with several different modifica- 
tions for adaptation to individual re- 
quirements; and more comfortable oscil- 
lators. The company has also improved 
its church-auditorium set, providing for 
two microphones, so that both service and 
music may be heard with enjoyment. The 
Radio Corporation of America has re- 
cently been licensed to provide Sonotone 
equipment to theatres, which ought to 
result in pleasure for a much larger group 
of theatre-goers. 

An independent maker of hearing aids 
is Mr. W. C. Strott, of the Erie Acoustic 
Company. Mr. Strott has for some years 
been making specially molded earpieces 
for electric phones. Even if he had con- 
tributed nothing to this field except a bet- 
ter way to make impressions of the ear, 
I think he would have rendered a distinct 
service. Instead of being a job for only 
a highly trained person such as a dentist 
or a plastic surgeon, the matter of mak- 
ing a model of one’s ear has now become 
a task for any intelligent amateur, with 
all the danger removed. This is because 
of the powder called Straudiplastic, which 
Mr. Strott supplies. _His chief service, 
however, is the introduction of small, 
non-electrical appliances for the person 
with only a slight hearing loss. They 
are molded for use without wires or head- 
bands, and are made of a substance in- 
credibly light, smooth, and pleasing to 
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the eye. Moreover, they can be concealed 
entirely if the hair covers the ears—and 
when I say concealed I do not mean con- 
cealed only if one wears the hair in a 
huge bunch at each side. The Straudi- 
phone is far smaller than any other non- 
electrical appliance I have seen. 

Trimm receivers are known wherever 
radios, aircraft, and public address sys- 
tems are in use. Trimm hearing aids are 
more recent. The chief improvements 
made in 1935 were in group equipment, 
and the company believes that its results 
are comparable with the highest fidelity 
systems in use in radio broadcasting sta- 
tions. Microphones of exceptional qual- 
ity, and new outlet boxes and volume con- 
trols are responsible for this. The com- 
pany also announces a new technique of 
manufacturing individual ear adapters for 
use on midget receivers, and a number 
of minor improvements, all designed to 
give wider service and longer life to the 
instruments, both group and individual. 

The last instrument on my list has re- 
sulted directly from the Bell Telephone 
Laboratory experiment I described at the 
beginning of this article. The laboratory, 
having found what could be done, turned 
the information over to its subsidiary, the 
Western Electric Company. And today 
we have Western Electric phones for indi- 
viduals, as well as group devices for 
schools and auditoriums. They are good, 
though their success varies with individ- 
uals, just as in the case of other types of 
hearing aids. 

The Western Electric Company has not 
recently announced any new models, but 
I hear rumors of radical changes in the 
not-far-distant future. Meanwhile, the 
company is emphasizing the need for co- 
operation between the hearing aid manu- 
facturers and the otologists, and the need 
for careful audiometric testing of each 
potential purchaser of a phone. In some 
places the company’s agents are qualified 
audiometrists, but I am told that in cities 
where otological cooperation is estab- 
lished, the doctors do the testing, and the 
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sales agency supplies the device as recom- 
mended. 

I wish (and I know the wish is echoed 
in many parts of the country) that the 
Western Electric Company did not have 
so many other interests and could special- 
ize a little more on its hearing aid serv- 
ice. For instance, I have recently heard 
of more than one league for the hard of 
hearing that wanted to buy a group aid, 
and wanted to try the Western Electric 
brand, but could secure no demonstration, 
though all the other manufacturers were 
willing to provide tests in the league 
rooms. That the company does not wish 
to sell “a pig in a poke” is evident from 
its generous cooperation at national con- 
ferences of the Society for the Hard of 
Hearing; but at present that gathering 
seems to provide the only available dem- 
onstration of its group phones. 

Any wearable hearing device is only 
as good as its battery. General Dry Bat- 
teries tells a story so interesting that I 
quote it, in abridged form: 

“When this company entered the hear- 
ing aid field in 1933, it was impossible 
for us to find an earphone battery on the 
open market which would deliver the num- 
ber of service hours specified by the Bu- 
reau of Standards, namely, 25 hours on 
the ‘heavy’ test, and 30 hours on the 
‘light’ test. 

“We found that we could produce a 
battery which would deliver 30 hours on 
the ‘heavy’ test and 37 on the ‘light’ 
test, and we offered these batteries to the 
users of hearing aids. With this as a 
start, we spent considerable time and 
‘effort developing longer service life bat- 
teries, and the result is a battery which 
now delivers in excess of 50 hours on 
the ‘heavy’ test and 68 hours on the 
‘light’ test. 

“We found that many users of hearing 
aids got only part of the energy avail- 
. able because the batteries died from shelf 
deterioration. We applied well known 
principles of battery construction to this 
problem, and all General earphone bat- 
teries are now guaranteed against such 
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deterioration for one year from date of 
manufacture. 

“From this you will note that the actual 
cost of operating a hearing aid is now 
only about half as much as it was before 
General earphone batteries were offered 
to hearing aid users. We are also rather 
proud of the fact that our distributors are 
able to supply the correct replacement 
battery for any electrical hearing aid.” 

While we are discussing batteries, | 
want to say something forceful and blunt, 
The manufacturers make me tired, talking 
about the necessity for using “our” bat- 
teries with “our” instrument to insure 
proper operation. Other electrical ap- 
pliances are operated satisfactorily with 
standard batteries purchasable from any 
dealer, and common sense tells us that 
the same thing should be true of ear 
phones. The same conditions exist also 
in regard to sockets and plugs. The 
manufacturers are deliberately making 
slight differences in these, for the pur- 
pose of forcing the users to buy replace- 
ments from them alone. Suppose you 
bought a new house, and found, after 
moving into it, that it was wired in such 
a way that you could use only the Eureka 
vacuum cleaner, the Frigidaire, and West- 
inghouse bulbs. Your comparatively new 
Hoover cleaner, Norge refrigerator, and 
General Electric bulbs were useless. And 
the salesmen said, “Oh, but those things 
aren’t nearly so good as these! Just turn 
them in, and we'll allow you a five per 
cent discount toward the purchase of the 
kind we handle.” And suppose you an- 
swered, “Well, I don’t know whether 
they’re as good or not, and I don’t care. 
I bought them and paid for them, and 
they’ve been giving me what I asked for 
in the way of service, and I want to plug 
them in and go right on using them.” 
And suppose that all you got was a top- 
loftical smile and, “Very sorry, sir oF 
madam, but your house is equipped only 
for the appliances we recommend.” 

How long would you, your neighbors, 
and your Uncle Sam stand for it? Not 

(Continued on page 247) 
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Gladys Lloyd’s Puzzle Page 


EprroriaAL Foreworp: On the jacket of her latest book, Gladys Lloyd’s publishers refer to her 


as “a sort of puzzle and play clearing house.” 
She has agreed to contribute to the Votta Review a page of 


pantomimes, and entertainments. 


She is the author of many books of plays, 


original puzzles each month. It is suggested that many of them could easily be adapted for 


use in the lip reading practice class. 


Puzz-ling 


Oh, yes, it’s brow wrink-ling, 
No doubt about that, 

But here is an ink-ling— 
From under your hat, 

Helped some by your schoo-ling, 
Bi-syllables bring, 

Which, minus all foo-ling, 
All end up ai-ling. 


1. author 16. orphan 
2. bird 17. fault 

3. habitation 18. meat 

4. ordinance 19. charivari 
5. tree 20. parapet 
6. jiffy 21. city 

7. showman 22. vocation 
8. youth 23. paring 
9. coin 24. simpleton 
10. pudding . 25. gun 

ll. education 26. fish 

12. favorite. 27. roof 

13. orthography 28. timber 
14, sensation 29. genuine 
15. fuel 30. servant 


(Answers on page 252) 


0, O, Cleo 


And O, O, Cleo is right, Every last 
thing in that girl’s story ends in a per- 
fect o. Every last thing, mind you. And 
that means every blank in Cleo’s affairs 
ean be filled by a word of four letters, 
the first one a capital, the last one always 
a good round o. 

1. Cleo’s native state is 0. 

2. The boy she bemuses is —.. 0 to 
thyme with her own pretty self. 

3. He hails from the west and scrawls 
_...0. at the end of his address. 

4. He calls Cleo his goddess, but she 
modestly disclaims the queenly attributes 
OP cite. 0. 





Miss Lloyd is herself hard of hearing. 


5. Secretly, though, Cleo envies o 
her romantic Leander and wishes the boy 
from the west would swim Lake Erie for 
her. 

6. Cleo adores history so, of course, 
her favorite muse is ___o. 

7. She claims she even likes that old 
Roman, ___ o, who was strong on fires. 

Be sess o up in Germany is one of her 
heroes. 

9. And then there was the wandering 
Trojan’s flame, 0, over whose un- 
happy fate Cleo sheds tears, 

10. Coming down to more modern 
history, her naval hero is Admiral ___. 0. 

11. Right in line with Cleo’s hobby 
the boy from the west is for his country 
first and last and Cleo is positive even 
eae o of old could not have been a more 
ardent patriot. 

12. And so they are married and go 
for a honeymoon abroad. In London 
Cleo thinks ____ o is a marvelous square. 

13. Then they cross the North Sea and 
spend a fortnight in the capital, ___ o. 

14. From Norway they go to Italy and 
Cleo is enraptured with Lake _._o, 

15. Then they cruise the Mediterranean 
and because Cleo adores islands they stop 
at __...o in the Aegean. 

16. From the Cyclades they journey to 
the Holy Land and lose their breath 
climbing to the top of Mount —___. o. 

17. And then the tired couple turn 
homeward and go to live down south in 
adbel 0. 

18. Lest Cleo get lonely while he is at 
work Ted buys her a little dog and of 


course she names it _.0. 

19. In the evening Ted reads the 
novels of _.. o to her, 

20. Once St. o comes to town and 


(Continued on page 240) 
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A Halloo of Stillness 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


tury, the date palm was scarcely 

more than a botanical curiosity in 
this country. Now, more than 5,000,000 
pounds of dates are produced annually 
in the Coachella Valley of California 
alone. The establishment of this promis- 
ing new fruit industry in the United States 
furnishes material for an interesting story. 
But I am going to touch upon but a 
single incident. 

When plant explorers of the United 
States visited the oases of the Sahara 
Desert to secure date palms for testing in 
this country, they were puzzled to find 
how scarce some of the finest sorts were, 
while less valuable date varieties grew in 
the greatest abundance. One superlatively 
fine variety, the Menakher, was so rare 
as to be almost unobtainable. Why had 
this splendid sort been allowed to dis- 
appear from plantings while inferior va- 
rieties grew by the hundreds of thou- 
sands? 

The Arabs gave a very interesting ex- 
planation. In former times, they said, 
the beys and other great dignitaries of 
the country were very fond of Menakher 
dates. The fruits always occupied a prom- 
inent place on their tables. At ripening 
time, their agents visited the date gar- 
dens to secure large quantities of the 
fruit. Ultimately, the rulers appropriated 
the entire Menakher crop. Since quite 
often they neglected to pay for the fruit 
thus taken, the date growers finally de- 
cided that it was better to plant somewhat 
inferior sorts, the fruits of which they 
could retain, than to go on producing 
the Menakhers only to have them taken 
from them without compensation. Thus 
the Menakher, that once reigned as king 
of the desert date gardens, almost dis- 
appeared from them. The growers not 
only discontinued planting Menakhers, 
but went to the extreme of digging up 
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existing palms and replacing them with 
inferior sorts. 

I am relating this incident, not because 
of my interest in dates—of the vegetable 
sort, that is—but for the information of 
the writer of an article in the Febru 
Votta Review, entitled “A Halo of Still- 
ness.” She asserts that I have failed to 
make the most of my opportunities to 
present the advantages of deafness and 
to demonstrate the all-around superiority 
of the deafened as a group. I have, then, 
brought up this incident of the Menakher 
date to show that I have merely used 
discretion. It is well enough to speak, 
here in the lodge, of the recognized smart- 
ness of the deafened, but it is the sort 
of thing that could be carried too far; 
that is to say, as the Menakher demon- 
strates, the too wide dissemination of 
knowledge concerning one’s superiority 
may work to one’s disadvantage. Those 
are the paths where angels fear to tread, 
and whefe, of course, the deafened indi- 
vidual is much too smart to rush in. 

The writer of “A Halo of Stillness” 
says that her title is taken from Anne 
Morrow Lindbergh’s book, “North to the 
Orient,” and is convinced that I have not 
read the book. “Certainly if he had,” 
she argues, “he would be making merry 
with these phrases, ‘Always with a halo 
of stillness, and therefore always beauti- 
ful.’ He would say that we, the hard of 
hearing, move about always with a halo 
of stillness, and therefore we are always 
beautiful.” Why should I bother to rush 
into print with the statement of such an 
obvious fact? 

I haven’t read the book, but it isn't 
the first time that Anne has led people 
into hasty comments. One story they 
tell of her concerns a visit to her home 
by the elder J. P. Morgan when she was 
a tiny girl. Her mother warned her not 


to make any comment regarding Mr. 
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Morgan’s unusually large nose, nor gaze 
ypon it too obviously. Upon meeting 
the famous guest, Anne did retain that 
halo of stillness, but fixed her eyes re- 
lentlessly upon the celebrated nose. It 
yas with a sigh of relief that the mother 
fnally saw Anne depart, without breaking 
the halo of silence. But the worst was 
yet to come. As Mrs. Morrow turned to 
the tea accoutrement, she was horrified 
to hear herself saying: “And now, Mr. 
Morgan, will you have cream or lemon 
in your nose?” 

I haven’t read Mrs. Lindbergh’s book, 
but if I had, I am sure that any tempta- 
tion to halloo over this particular phase 
of her discussion and its applicability to 
the deafened would have been restrained 
—limited to a halloo of stillness, so to 
speak. For beauty is an elusive thing, 
perhaps even more elusive than hearing; 
which is speaking in superlatives, of 
course. It rests primarily in the eye—in 
both eyes—of the beholder. My personal 
judgment so far as the beauty of deafened 
women is concerned, is worthless, for at 
my age all women are beautiful. And I 
have never really seen a deafened man. 
0h, I have met a good many of them, 
of course, but I mean that I have never 
looked at one closely enough to decide 
whether he had beauty or not. 

In the absence of my assurance that all 
deafened men are beautiful, being sur- 
tounded by a halo of stillness, I believe 
most of them will find comfort in a 
clipping sent me some time ago by Lou 
Levistein, whose tender heart made him 
realize that I needed the comfort it might 
give. It is said to be from Albert Edward 
Wiggam’s book, “The Fruit of the Family 
Tree.” I haven’t read that book either. 

“I suppose the average person regards 
Lincoln as having been homely,” it says. 
“Indeed, the homeliness of Lincoln has 
become a sort of tradition. But I have 
heard portrait painters talk with enthusi- 
asm of the beauty of Lincoln. Students 
of art have now come to regard Abraham 
Lincoln as representing one of the highest 


types of human beauty. . . . 
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“We fail to see the beauty of Lincoln 
probably because we are thinking of 
Adonis or Apollo as the only type of 
masculine beauty. But artists have come 
to the conclusion that, especially in Lin- 
coln’s face, there is a majesty of outline, 
a dignity and nobility of contour, a sweep 
or distinction in the lines and a defini- 
tion of character and of a great soul 
within, that stamps Lincoln as one of the 
most beautiful specimens of the human 
race. Search Lincoln’s face as you will, 
there is not a commonplace line in it. It 
is commonplaceness that makes ugliness. 
It is character that makes beauty. The 
beauty of Apollo and the Greek heroes is 
the beauty of spring days, of nature 
leaping with joy, and of running, shout- 
ing waters. But the beauty of Lincoln is 
the beauty of mountain peaks and lonely 
rugged fastnesses, and in his energy you 
see the beauty of an ocean storm.” 

Well, I doubt if there is a deafened 
man in all the world who does not con- 
sider himself better looking than Lincoln 
ever was; and I am sure that while Mr. 
Wiggam is a trifle conservative in his 
statements, any woman will agree that 
his words would apply with equal force 
to any deafened man of her acquaintance. 
As for the men, I am confident that I 
voice their unanimous opinion when I say 
that any woman who moves about “al- 
ways with a halo of stillness,” is a thing 
of beauty and a joy forever. 

As I have already indicated, the only 
thing that prevents me from giving full 
swing to my feelings in the matter is the 
fear that I might make the hearing folks 
so jealous that some of us would be in 
danger of physical harm; or even of ex- 
termination as a group to safeguard the 
hearing from what might be considered 
unfair competition. Self preservation, 
you see, is one of those laws that have 
not yet been declared unconstitutional. 

An ancient legend, passed along to us 
by Rudyard Kipling, tells of the man in 
the early days of the race who had per- 
formed a notable deed and wanted to tell 

(Continued on page 250) 
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The Belgian Method 
Drouot, E. La Preparation a la parole en 

Methode Belge, (The preparation for 

speech in the Belgian Method.) Revue 

Generale de L’Enseignment des Sourds- 

Muets 1935, 36, pp. 155-158. 

The author is interested in meeting 
some of the objections which have been 
raised to the Belgian Method. 

(1) Proponents of other methods hold 
that the child must first learn the ele- 
ments before he can be given syllables, 
words and phrases which contain these 
elements. The Belgian Method does not 
agree with this. The Belgian Method 
meets this objection by insisting upon the 
use of exercises of the vocal organs. 
Quoting from Herlin, the originator of 
this Method: “We consider that these 
[exercises] not only prepare for speech, 
by the positions taken, and the movements 
executed, they not only make the organs 
[of speech] more flexible, but further- 
more, and perhaps especially, they facili- 
tate lip reading inasmuch as the pupils 
habitually observe the mouth of the teach- 
er. We must begin the exercises as soon 
as the child is capable of attending.” The 
most important are those which exercise 
the tongue, since the tongue is most ac- 
tive in phonation and articulation. The 
child is required to assume all the posi- 
tions necessary for the pronunciation of 
all the elements. It is absolutely essen- 
tial that these exercises be perfected be- 
fore speech begins. Herlin further recom- 
mended exercises with syllables, or syl- 
lable drills. These are not merely to help 
the child to join the consonant and 


vowel properly; 
he can do this al- 
ready as a result 
of the previous 
exercises. The pur- 
pose of syllable 
drills is to insure 
maximum flexibil- 
ity in the vocal 
apparatus. 


(2) Teachers of speech to the deaf 
have found that touch offers a very use- 
ful means in helping the child acquire 
the necessary movements and voice qual- 
ity, while the Belgian Method discards 
touch entirely and relies upon visual 
perception. Drouot replies that it is in- 
accurate to say that the proponents of the 
Belgian Method discard touch entirely. 
They believe that it is not necessary to 
rely upon touch to as great an extent as 
is done in older methods. There are 
several reasons for this: (1) It is incon- 
venient in a large class of children; (2) 
There is a tendency to exaggerate the ele- 
ments on the part of the teacher in order 
to make them more apparent; the child 
will naturally exaggerate the movements 
in his turn, which is one of the reasons 
for the unnatural, strained voice quality. 
Proponents of the Belgian Method, there- 
fore, rely upon vision as the principal 
means of teaching speech and resort to 
touch only when it becomes necessary. 

(3) Those who use the Belgian Meth- 
od allow the child to continue to use 
words and phrases which frequently con- 
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tain defective elements, reserving a special 
period each day for correcting these ele- 
ments. This is held to be improper since 
the child is learning bad speech habits 
Again Drouot replies that experience has 
demonstrated that with proper prepara- 
tion, exercises of the vocal organs, the 
subsequent defective elements will be very 
few. Experience has also taught them that 


‘it is better to check the errors at the 


beginning, or even to prevent them from 
appearing at all, than to wait till they 
have become firmly rooted in the child’s 
speech habits before correcting them. 

Finally, the author outlines some of 
the advantages of the Belgian Method: 

(1) It permits an early beginning of 
the education of deaf children, and under 
better conditions than those of other 
methods. 

(2) The voice obtained by this meth- 
od is more natural, and more agreeable. 

(3) The speech is less coarse, less 
choppy, and more fluent. 

(4) Speech taught by this method 
likewise facilitates the learning of oral 
language and thus prevents any tendency 
towards reverting to signing. 

(5) Finally, the method is less form- 
al and more living than former methods. 
This makes it more attractive to the chil- 
dren and exercises a “happy influence 
upon the character of the pupils.” 


—CLARENCE V. HupcIns. 





Baker Bonnell Edits a Book 


Impaired Hearing: A Symposium of Con- 
siderations. Assembled by Baker Bon- 
nell for the Board of Education, Musk- 
ogee, Oklahoma. Mimeographed, 90 
pages. 

Baker Bonnell is a young man with se- 
verely impaired hearing, who received his 
early education at Miss Reinhardt’s School, 
afterwards continuing in the public schools 
of Muskogee, and graduating from the Ok- 
lahoma Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege with a B. S. degree. He has for years 
been interested in introducing lip reading 
in the public schools of Muskogee, and 
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prepared himself for this work by taking - 
the Nitchie training course in New York 
City. He now is in charge of the organiza- 
tion of work for hard of hearing adults and 
children in Muskogee. In order to gather 
in convenient form available material in- 
formation about the deaf and the hard of 
hearing, he has published this book, which 
bears a foreword by the President of the 
Muskogee Board of Education. The vol- 
ume comprises reprints from the VOLTA 
Review, from the literature published by 
the American Society for the Hard of Hear- 
ing, and from booklets of the National 
Education Association, the United States 
Office of Education, and the New York 
League for the Hard of Hearing. Several 
articles are contributed by Mr. Bonnell. 
While the compilation has its shortcomings, 
Mr. Bonnell is to be congratulated on this 
effort to inform educators as to a neglected 
field. He also deserves credit for the fact 
that he surveyed the whole field, informed 
himself, and organized the work he planned 
to do. His classes have already received 
much notice in Oklahoma newspapers. 





Standardization Committee 


The American Standards Association 
has formed a committee for consideration 
of standards for audiometers and hearing 
aids. This means that there is underway 
a joint cooperation of oiologists, electrical 
engineers and the technical engineers of 
hearing aid and audiometer manufacturers 
to determine standards of precision and 
performance; and this will eventually in- 
sure better instruments. Dr. Vern O. 
Knudsen, long recognized as a leader in 
acoustical research, is chairman of the 
committee. The otologists are represented 
by Dr. Douglas Macfarlan, Dr. Horace 
Newhart and Dr. Edmund Prince Fowler. 
The engineers representing the manufac- 
turers have cooperated whole heartedly. 





Laws are not made like nets—to catch, 
but like sea-marks—to guide. 
—Sir Philip Sidney. 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 


Of shoes—and ships—and sealing 


Summer Courses at Johns Hopkins 


Dr. Olive Whildin will give two courses 
on the exceptional child at the Johns 
Hopkins Summer School. One on the 
Education of the Hard of Hearing Child 
will meet for two hours daily and carry 
four credits. One on the Personality 
Problems of the Exceptional Child, meet- 
ing for an hour daily, will carry two 
credits. 





Summer School at Ypsilanti 

The Department of Special Education 
of Michigan State Normal College, Ypsil- 
anti, announces summer courses for teach- 
ers of the deaf and the hard of hearing, 
teachers of speech correction, and adults 
who wish to learn speech reading. The 
school will be in session June 29 to 
August 7. Miss Bessie L. Whitaker will 
give a course on the Development of 
Speech Reading Ability and one on Jena 
Materials and Method. Mr. Sherman K. 
Smith will lecture on Techniques in the 
Use of Hearing Aids, and on Funda- 
mentals of Voice Production in the Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing Child. Mr. W. J. 
Finch will give courses in the Elements 
of Speech and the Teaching of Speech. 
Mr. H. L. Smith will lecture on Prin- 
ciples of Sound and Light Applied to 
Hearing and Seeing, and Mr. Frederick 
McKay will conduct a course in phonetics. 
The above are all credit courses. Mr. 
Sherman K: Smith will also give a non- 
credit course on Retention of Normal 
Voice Quality in the Adult Hard of Hear- 


wax—of cabbages—and kings—” 
Lewis Carroll. 


ing. The tuition and other fees for resi- 
dents of Michigan are $12 for the session; 
for non-residents, $16. The total living 
expenses are from $55 to $85. 





A Pamphlet on Hearing Aids 


A valuable pamphlet, “Hearing Aids,” 
by Dr. Phyllis M. Tookey Kerridge, has 
been reprinted from The Practitioner, an 
English publication. Dr. Kerridge sums 
up the various types of aids, and de- 
scribes hearing measurement in terms the 
layman can follow. She offers tables of 
loudness levels and pitch (or frequency) 
figures that are easy to comprehend, and 
she makes us understand what a decibel 
is so that we are able to remember it 
afterwards. Her paragraphs on “Choos- 
ing a Hearing Aid” contain some excel- 
lent advice. The price of the pamphlet 
is not given, but copies may be obtained 
from The Practitioner, 6-8 Bouverie Street, 
London, E. C. 4, England. 





Miss Joiner Talks of Speech 

In the January Clarke School Bulletin, 
Miss Enfield Joiner, Principal of the 
North Carolina School, addresses grad- 
uates of oral schools on the subject of 
preserving and improving the quality of 
speech and voice. Her suggestions are 
the fruit of long knowledge of “deaf” 
speech, and they offer eminently practical 
solutions of some of the voice problems 
which confront both the deaf and the 
hard of hearing. 
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A Cooperative Laundry 


The deaf of Boston organized in 1929 
the Home Cooperative Hand Laundry and 
Cleanser. Located centrally at 904 Bea- 
con Street, this enterprise flourishes, and 
its businesslike methods and equipment 
are bearing fruit in a fulfillment of the 
aims with which it was begun: 

1. To build up a business for the deaf. 

2. To give employment to the deaf. 

3. To educate the general public as to 
the abilities of the deaf in many fields of 
endeavor, and to have the kind coopera- 
tion of those who may be interested in 
the welfare of the deafened. 

In addition to the laundry and dry 
cleaning service, there is a shoe repairing 
department, and one for textile mending, 
dressmaking and tailoring. Every person 
connected with the establishment is es- 
pecially trained in his or her field of 
work, and a special effort is made to turn 
out only work of the highest quality. 





In the School Papers 


Superintendent Elstad of the Minnesota 
School contributes an interesting article 
to The Companion of February 20. Com- 
menting on Mr. O’Connor’s paper on 
Acoustic Training in the January Con- 
vention Weekly Bulletin, Mr. Elstad says 
that the conclusions expressed are im- 
portant. “We must take care of the hard 
of hearing child,” he remarks. “He is 
truly the orphan in our large schools. 
He doesn’t belong in schools for the hear- 
ing. He really should not be in a school 
for the deaf. We are glad to do what we 
can for these children and the least we 
can do is to give them the opportunity 
to use available hearing aids.” 

The Missouri Record reprints in its 
issue for February 22 a section of “The 
Teacher Across the Hall” from the October 
1985 Votta Review. On the editorial 
page is a reference to the article and a 
kindly comment on the Votta REVIEW: 
“The column, ‘The Teacher Across the 
Hall’ is one on which we have commented 
before as being excellent, always contain- 
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ing useful information in well written 
form. In our opinion, it is worth while 
for all parents of deaf children to be 
subscribers to this monthly magazine, 
which bears so directly on the problems 
of deaf children.” The Votta Review 
makes the Record its nicest bow. Appre- 
ciation like that is inspiring. 

The Deaf Mississippian reprints from 
the Readers’ Digest two excellent articles 
on the employment question: “Ideas Get 
the Job for You,” and “When a Man 
Loses His Job.” Both are so pertinent to 
the job hunting problems of the deaf and 
the hard of hearing that they will bear 


careful reading. 





Remarkable Success of Two 
English Boys 

The following is copied from the North- 
ampton (England) Chronicle and Echo 
for January 20th, 1936. 

Two pupils of the School for the Deaf, 
Northampton, of which Mr. F. Ince-Jones 
is headmaster, have achieved outstanding 
examination successes. The record of one 
of the boys, who is 15, would have been 
brilliant had he been normal. As he has 
been stone deaf since he was seven, his 
achievement is phenomenal. He is D. J. 
M. Wright, and hails from South Africa. 
In the Oxford Junior Examination, he 
passed in every subject and obtained dis- 
tinction in English, geography, history 
and religious knowledge. He gained more 
distinctions than any other candidate, and 
was the only one to get a distinction in 
religious knowledge. 

Another pupil of the school, A. K. C. 
Fisher, aged 18, who comes from Ceylon, 
passed in every subject in the Oxford 
School Certificate Examination, gaining 
six credits out of a possible eight. 

Both Fisher and Wright obtained the 
top marking for composition and essays, 
always a difficult subject for a deaf boy. 
. . . That the standard is high in the two 
examinations is proved by the fact that 
out of nearly 4,000 candidates only 55 
per cent were successful. Fisher is the 
seventh boy of the Northampton School 
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for the Deaf who has taken the Oxford 
School Certificate, and it is believed that 
these seven boys are the only deaf boys 
who have ever passed the examination. 

The Northampton School for the Deaf, 
which was founded by the late Rev. 
Thomas Arnold, is the oldest private 
school for the deaf in the world, having 
been opened in 1867. 





A Visitor from New Zealand 


Mrs. G. A. Hurd-Wood, of Auckland, 
New Zealand, is touring California, visit- 
ing leagues for the hard of hearing, learn- 
ing about the work in this country and 
telling about efforts in behalf of the 
hard of hearing in New Zealand. 





Rehabilitation is Not Education 


The United States Office of Education 
has sent State Superintendents and Com- 
missioners of Education a letter in which 
a policy with reference to handicapped 
children is recommended: 

“That the education of exceptional chil- 
dren should not be confused with voca- 
tional rehabilitation. The former is a pro- 
gram for children; the latter is a program 
for adults and young people of employ- 
able age. The former concerns education 
in its entirety, the latter concerns educa- 
tion only as a vocational adjustment. 
The former deals with physical handicaps, 
mental handicaps, behavior problems, and 
intellectual superiority. The latter deals 
only with physical handicaps. Both are 
important in making complete provisions 
for physically handicapped persons.” 





In the Religious Publications 


Several church magazines have recently 
published excellent articles by the hard 
of hearing, embodying suggestions for 
other hard of hearing persons and for 
those who have to deal with them. The 
Catholic World, November 1935, con- 
tained an especially interesting and well 
written paper by Christine Whiting Par- 
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menter. Mrs. Parmenter expresses her. 
self and her difficulties and compensa. 
tions so delightfully that she arrests the 
attention even of one well acquainted 
with deafness and the literature of deaf. 
ness. The Epworth Highroad, February 
1936, offers “The Polite Art of Being 
Deaf,” by Maud L. Waterman. The Com. 
monweal published in its issue for De 
cember 13, 1935, “Lend Me Your Ears,” 
by Gertrude M. A. Walsh. 





A Gracious Gift 


Each year the American School for the 
Deaf, West Hartford, Connecticut, pre- 
sents the Volta Bureau library with a 
bound copy of the school paper, The New 
Era. The never failing courtesy of this 
gift is appreciated, and the practical 
help to the Volta Bureau is gratefully 
acknowledged. 





A Gift from Mr. Booth 


Mr. F. W. Booth, Superintendent of the 
Nebraska School for the Deaf, has sent 
the Volta Bureau Library a very old vol- 
ume, “Letters and Sounds,” by Alexander 
Melville Bell. It is one of the earliest 
of Professor Bell’s works, and this copy 
bears his own signature. A quaint little 
book, it offers “an introduction to English 
Reading on an entirely new plan.” The 
sounds of the letters of the alphabet are 
graphically described and illustrated. For 
instance, there is a picture of a little boy 
with a sore finger, bearing the legend, 
“This boy has hurt his finger, and he 
seems determined to let everybody know 
that he is in pain. He roars out, oh! oh! 
That is the sound of the letter 0.” S is 
represented by a snake, m by a cow moo- 
ing, sh by a mother holding up a finger 
to silence a noisy little boy, and so on. 
The principle behind all these odd de- 
scriptions is a highly modern one, as the 
author is attempting to get away from 
the alphabet method of teaching reading 
and to make the child understand the 
sounds of the letters. 
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Meeting of Canadian Federation 


The second biennial meeting of the 
Canadian Federation of Lip Reading Or- 
ganizations will be held in Toronto, April 
15 and 16. Besides the business meetings 
at which reports of the various committees 
will be read, there will be a reception at 
the Toronto Lip Reading Club, a program 
meeting, a luncheon, and a_ banquet. 
Among the speakers will be Miss Imogen 
Palen, Dr. Percy Goldsmith, Mrs. George 
H. Stewart, and Miss Ethel Walker. The 
Toronto Lip Reading Club’s Dramatic 
Section will stage a play under the direc- 
tion of Miss H. F. Emmett. On Friday 
morning, April 17, there will be a demon- 
stration of instruments for the hard of 
hearing. 





An Open Letter from Dr. Gruver 


The following extracts are from an 
open letter addressed by Dr. E. A. Gruver 
to the deaf of Pennsylvania; and pub- 
lished in the February Mt. Airy World. 


The deaf are confronted with four ob- 
stacles to further progress: 


(a) The depression, 

(b) “The big bad wolf of the deaf”— 
compensation insurance. 

(c) Discrimination by employers—in- 
tentional or not. 

(d) The, arbitrary imposition of un- 
equal opportunities by Public 
Works Program officials. 


These factors have contributed toward 
an almost insurmountable unemployment 
situation among the deaf. Sixty per cent 
of the deaf of Pennsylvania are unem- 
ployed, while for the entire country it is 
only 15 per cent among hearing people. 
These figures are based on facts secured 
from a survey of the deaf of Pennsyl- 
vania. There can be no dispute about 
their accuracy, even though we might 
wish there were room for argument. Fed- 
eral, State and local relief is given, but 
such aid is slowly and surely breaking 
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down their morale and bringing about a 
general loss of self reliance; for the mo- 
rale of the deaf has a tendency to deter- 
iorate as rapidly and in the same manner 
as others. ... 


Feeling that an ounce of prevention is 
better than a pound of cure, the Pennsyl- 
vania Society for the Advancement of 
the Deaf inaugurated a Council for So- 
cial and Industrial Welfare of the Deaf, 
the need of which became very evident 
after the survey conducted by the Society 
among the deaf in Pennsylvania. The 
object of the Council is to arrest retro- 
gression among the deaf, open new ave- 
nues for them in industry and educate the 
public to their capabilities. .... The 
Council is well manned, has been prop- 
erly organized, is in full operation and 
has set out to meet this rising tide of 
retrogression. .'. . .Cooperation in this 
matter will benefit the deaf at large di- 
rectly and an untold number of other 
persons, organizations and even the State 
government, indirectly. I plead for an 
earnest effort of the deaf and their friends 
in this endeavor, for it is only through 
concerted action that these desirable ob- 
jects can be obtained. 





Educational Policies Commission 


Dr. E. A. Gruver, President of the 
American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, and Miss 
Betty C. Wright, Executive Director of 
the American Society for the Hard of 
Hearing, have been appointed Consultants 
ex officio in the program of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission. The Com- 
mission was appointed for a five-year 
term of office in December, 1935, by the 
joint action of the National Education 
Association and the Department of Super- 
intendence, to develop long-range plan- 
ning for the improvement of American 
schools. The Commission, it is announced, 
is an agency of leadership and service 
rather than an agency for bringing about 
standardization and uniformity. 











The 


CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. 
The Oral Method is employed and imperfect 
hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted to the 
Primary Department at five years of age, while 
Grammar School Grades fit students for High- 
School Work. Manual Training is provided 
for both boys and girls. The pupils are 
grouped according to age, in three carefully 
supervised homes. There is a new central 
school building, a well equipped gymnasium, 
and ground for out-of-door sports. 

Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 


Department for the Training of Teach- 
ers of the Deaf Under Direction of the 
Principal and Committee of Faculty 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 
1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
~ 7 Drill Charts 
Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 
Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 


each, with manual 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 


$10.00 














each, with manual $17.00 
Series III. Myths $10.00 
Series I, II and III $35.00 
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Gladys Lloyd’s Puzzle Page 
(Continued from page 231) 
they go to the show Cleo’s father and 
mother went to as a bride and groom, 

21. On their way home they admire 
the stars and Cleo thinks ____. o is the 
prettiest constellation. 

22. When they feel philosophical they 
read the Greek ____. o. 

23. When they feel adventurous they 
read about the explorer, ___. o. 

24. On Sundays they laugh over __o 
in the funnies, 

25. Ted tells Cleo she is so partial 
to words of four letters ending in 9 
that if she ever cuts her finger she is 
sure to go to the _____ o clinic. 

26. Cleo admits her failing, but de 
clares their marriage will never end up 
yo o, and so they live happily ever 


(Answers on page 252) 





The Parents Talk It Over 
(Continued from page 210) 


when we get to the numbers above ten; 
but perhaps this is as good a way as any 
of learning to count; and Johnita seems 
to enjoy it more than crossing off the 
days, although we do that, too, on a 
regular calendar on which all our birth 
days are circled.—(Last year about 2 
week before her birthday she took the 
matter of time into her own hands and 
crossed off all those long; intervening 
days!) 

Mrs. C., I have been comparing mental: 
ly your first letter with this one. Re 
member? What a long, long way we 
have all come! 

Don’s report is most interesting. | 
am more or less following the Gough 
School (San Francisco) course of study. 
There has to be some pattern to follow, 
even in the most informal work. 

Mrs. H., in looking over my materials, 
I find other things which might be of 
interest to you in your work at home 
“The Silent Teacher of Vocabulary Builé 
ing,” Harter Publishing Co., Cleveland, 
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Qhio, consists of words printed on card- 
hoard discs which fit into round holes 
wer the proper pictures. It is arranged 
g that it is word matching at first and 
later is actual reading. Johnita loves 
those little discs that fit with satisfying 
sugness into their round holes. Another 
york book is “Educational Seat Work”: 
“Colors,” “Numbers,” “Nouns,” The 
Plymouth Press, 1701-9 West 74 Street, 
Chicago. 

] am sending for the “Language Stories 
and Drills,” by Croker, Jones, and Pratt, 
ad hope that will bring some sort of 
system into the work. That is my worst 
worry at present, for, instead of follow- 
ing a set plan, piece by piece, we are 
building our own, and I don’t want it 
to become chaotic. 

We have “The Beginner’s Book,” by 
Louise Upham, and “The Thought Test 
Primer,” also a number of pre-primer 
books, in which Johnita can read a few 
pages—with such pride! 

I always seem to accomplish more when 
I base the work on some exciting story 
or experience, such as “Little Black Sam- 
bo,” which, by the way, has a text that 
is happily adapted to a deaf child’s vo- 
ctabulary. It furnishes something to 
dramatize, hand work (coloring, cutting, 
pasting), review in colors and in count- 
ing (How many tigers? How many feet 
has the tiger? How many ears? etc.), and 
word selection: 

Little black Sambo had a (blue, yellow, 

red) coat. 

Little Black Sambo met a (horse, cow, 

tiger.) 
And lots of lip reading, of course, but it’s 
hot very systematic. Still, I’m glad she 
is so enthusiastic about stories. It should 
make the huge task of language learning 
a little easier. 

As for speech, “The Teaching of Speech,” 
by G. Sibley Haycock, is the most excel- 
lent guide I have yet found, and I am 
grateful to the Volta Bureau for placing 
itin my hands. 


—Mrs. W. M. 
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A Summer 


To see Boston, one of the oldest and most 
interesting cities in the country, filled 
with art, history, and beauty. 


To attend the A.S.H.H. Conference, for in- 
spiration, and to follow the progress of 
work for the hard of hearing. 


To meet the Champion Lip Reader of 1936. 
To acquire more skill in lip reading, by in- 
tensive work at a progressive school. 
DURING MAY AND JUNE 
Private Lessons in Advanced Grades of the 
KINZIE METHOD 
Practice Classes, Intermediate and Advanced 


of Opportunity 


























FROM JULY 6 TO AUGUST 22 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Burlington on Lake Champlain, Vermont 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH READING 


175 Dartmouth Street, Boston, Mass. 


Anna L. Staples Clara M. Ziegler 
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MICHIGAN STATE 
NORMAL COLLEGE 


YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 
Summer Session June 29 to August 7 


DEPARTMENT OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
Division for the Deaf 


An especially selected staff of instructors will 
offer courses in the following subjects: 


Principles and methods of teaching the deaf and 
those with impaired hearing. 

The development or improvement of speech read- 
ing ability. 

Techniques in the use of hearing aids. 

Creation of voice in the young deaf child. 

Retention of voice quality in the hard of hearing. 

Phonetics and voice improvement. 


The science of sound and light as applied to 
seeing and hearing. 





For further information address 


C. M. ELLIOTT 
Director of Special Education 











EFFICIENT -:- DEPENDABLE 
A Masterpiece of Simplicity 


These are the outstanding 
characteristics of the new 


GEM 


Bone Conductor 


Has Amplified Power 
Clarity of Tone 
Small—Light in Weight 
Easily Concealed 


REASONABLY PRICED 


The new Gem Air Conductor with 
Featherlite earpiece for those with 
poor bone conduction. 

Test and compare these new instruments. 


Call for a free demonstration or write 
for new illustrated booklet V.R. 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 


47 West 34th St., New York City, N. Y. 
Telephone Wisconsin 7-4428 
Chicago Office: 59 E. Madison St. (15th floor) 
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Schools for the Deaf in Japan 
(Continued from page 203) 


school buildings in nearly every tow 
and village. They have the faculty of 
accomplishing what they start out to do 
and have raised their literacy per cent, 
so I am told, to the astonishing figure of 
ninety-nine. 

Dr. Kawamoto was anxious to showy 
me his building even though school wa 
dismissed, so we went there next. This 
is called the Tokyo School for the Deaf 
and is supported by the central govem. 
ment. It is housed in a modern brick 
building, very much like our building, 
We went first to the office, where I me 
the principal, a very dignified, cultured 
gentleman whose name, I am sorry to 
say, I failed to bring home. Here we 
were served tea. Later, when we returned 
to this room, we were served iced coffee, 
delicious little cakes and bananas. Much 
to my delight, I was presented with a 
lovely Japanese doll which had bee 
dressed by the girls in the sewing room 
The school rooms were large and airy 
and well lighted. Dr. Kawamoto ha 
introduced rhythm with good results and 
has organized a rhythm band. There were 
a well equipped art room, a cooking and 
sewing room, a cabinet shop and a shop 
for doing metal work: jewelry, lamps, 
lamp shades, and other small, ornamental 
things. This school has over 200 pupils 

Another gentleman whose call I missed 
at Tokyo when I was busy sightseeing, 
is Dr. Nishikawa, Superintendent of the 
Shiga Prefectural Oral School for the 
Deaf at Kusatsu, Shigaken. He called 
again at Kyoto, bringing with him his 
deaf daughter, for whose sake he devoted 
himself to the education of the deaf. She 
is a charming girl. She has finished the 
elementary school and is planning to 
enter high school with hearing young 
people and then go to college. Dr 
Nishikawa’s school at Kusatsu, with over 
one hundred pupils, is the only resider 
tial school for the deaf in Japan, and the 
methods are most advanced and modem. 
He spoke very feelingly of the help and 
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mcouragement he had received from Mr. 
John D. Wright. Dr. Nishikawa is a 
jirector of the Society to Promote the 
Fducation of the Deaf in Japan. He uses 
god English, and it was a pleasure to 
tlk with him. 

In Japanese schools for the deaf, the 
shool year begins in April and ends in 
March, so it is practically a continuous 
gssion, with only short vacations. The 
wmmer vacation is from the 20th of 
july until the first of September; the win- 
r vacation is from the 25th of Decem- 
her to the 8th of January; and the spring 
vacation is from the 25th of March to 
the 6th of April. The year’s work is 
fnished in March and final examinations 
ae given then. Japanese is a difficult 
language, so I was told by teachers of 
hearing young people, much harder than 
English. The pronunciation is hard to 
gt, and lip reading is difficult, because 
there is very little movement of the lips 
ad the Japanese speak very rapidly. 
Many words vary in meaning with the 
accent, and those of course are very diffi- 
alt for the deaf to distinguish. The 
pupils study language, reading, arithme- 
ti, geography, science and nature work 
in the lower grades. There are ten or 
deven in each class. 


My contact with the deaf in Japan, 
limited as it had to be, was delightful 
and most satisfactory. I was glad to see 
the work being done in an efficient, up- 
todate manner and by gentle, refined 
ladies and gentlemen. The atmosphere of 
each school room was one to cultivate a 
oi of kindly living and good citizen- 

p. 





The Prague School 
(Continued from page 211) 


tates on Czechoslovak railways, and will 
be guests of the school. Official invita- 
tions and programs will be sent later, but 
applications may be made at once to the 
Institution for the Deaf, Prague XVI, 
Holeckova 13, Czechoslovakia.” 
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Radioear Manufactures 





NS Va 





Better Hearing 
yicad with the aid of the 
SELEX-A-PHONE 


(Introducing the Built-to-order Hearing Aid) 


HE Radioear Selex-A-Phone has 

made this new, precision method of 
building hearing aids for each individ- 
ual hearing impairment a practical 
reality. Make an appointment with 
your nearest Radioear dealer for a 
Selex-A-Phone test — enjoy the thrill 
of hearing with the hearing aid which 
we can now build to order for you. 


E.A.MYERS & SONS 


Manufacturers of Fine Hearing Aids since 1925 


306 BEVERLY ROAD, MT. LEBANON 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 











LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, Il, II and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 








OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 
BOOK I (REVISED) AND BOOK II 
by Edith M. Buell 


Book I contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years. 


Book II contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the fifth end sixth years. 


Price per copy $2.50, postpaid 
Send orders to 


MISS EDITH M. BUELL 
15 Prescott Ave., Bronxville, N. Y. 




















SIMPLE-COM PACT 
Only Two Parts 








“ELECTRO EAR” . . Price $35 


OPERATES ON 10c FLASHLIGHT BATTERY 


We Also Manufacture the Non-Electrical 


e AUDI-EAR e VIBRATUBE 
e SUPER-EAR e AUDISCOPE 


Write for Our Latest Catalogue 
AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., INC. 
10 East 43rd Street (A) New York 


























THE VOLTA BUREAU’S BOOKS 


LIP READING 
PRACTICE MATERIAL 


Book I, issued in November, 1934. Edition ex- 
hausted. 


Book II, now ready. 
Book III, to be issued in January, 1936. 


Price of each volume 


$1.00 to Volta Review subscribers 
2.00 to non subscribers 


Books II and JII are composed of contribu- 
tions from more than 100 teachers in all parts 
of the country. Book II contains half of these 
contributions. Book III will offer entirely dif- 
ferent material by entirely different authors. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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What Shall We Talk About? 
(Continued from page 220) 


ployed. There were only a few house. 
wives among the group. Their occupa. 
tions ranged as follows: teacher, hair. 
dresser, mechanical engineer, salesman, me. 
chanic, cashier, trimmer, laboratory assist. 
ant, research worker, typist, physician, and 
several who had had no particular train. 
ing. They spent their leisure time reading, 
writing letters, doing fancy work, Visiting 
friends and the sick, attending movies 
listening to the radio, walking, ice-skating 
(or other outdoor sports in season), gar. 
dening, playing Bridge and dancing. Only 
one member noted an interest in concerts 
and lectures. The favorite type of read. 
ing was magazines, Liberty being the one 
most frequently read. Among the books 
read, biographies and plays were noted 
by only one person. The favorite topic 
of conversation was anything and every. 
thing of interest, specifically, people, cook- 
ing, especially what to cook for one per- 
son, church work, flowers, sports, and 
newspapers. Current affairs were listed 


as a favorite topic by one member and 


only one showed any interest in the social 
organization of the country. Most of the 
class spent a large part of their time talk- 
ing shop. The inevitable conclusion to 
be drawn from this little survey is that 
what people spend their time in doing 


motivates practically every part of their 


lives, not excepting their conversation. 
Remember then, that hard of hearing 
persons are normal persons. They ale 
interested in talking about the price of 
gasoline, or pork, a new frosting for 4 
cake, a different cocktail, a meeting of 
the Ladies’ Aid, themselves, Walter Win 
chell, newspaper headlines, prominent peo 
ple, you, me. Lip reading should not be 
made a thing apart from the rest of their 
lives. Make use of the experiences behind 
each one. Help them to analyze their 
emotions and reactions and to expres 
themselves sincerely, frankly, honestly; 
but don’t put words into their mouths 
Keep them alert by helping them 
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think, think fast, but think their own 
thoughts. Get them in the habit of real- 
ing that their own viewpoint means 
gmething that no one else can offer and 
that it is far more, profitable to use this 
viewpoint than to see things through an- 
other’s fieldglass. H. G. Wells in his 

Autobiography writes, “Leaders I feel 
should guide as far as they can—and 
then vanish. Their ashes should not 
choke the fire they have lit.” 

Teachers are leaders, but they some- 
times work too hard. It is a good idea 
to relax and let the pupils do the thinking 
once in awhile. Try this procedure in 
your next conversation period, and see 
whether the results do not confirm this 
belief. 





The Teacher Across the Hall 
(Continued from page 208) 


5. 
Dear Dr. C’nsult: 


When the principal comes along and 
finds me forgetting my hall duty I always 
stutter frightfully when explaining to her. 
What shall I do? 


Dear Harry: 


As it is well known that stutterers can 
sing without stuttering, just sing out bold- 
ly, next time, “You’ve caught me again!” 


6. 
Dear Dr. C’nsult: 

On Friday, every week, the last hour 
of school, I find myself with a jittery 
excitement, a peculiar waiting-for-some- 
thing feeling. Does this indicate any- 
ing is wrong with me? 

Beulah T_____.. 
Dear Beulah: 


No, my dear. You're perfectly normal. 





The habit of expression leads to the 
search for something to express. 
—Henry Adams. 


























Be Sure 


YOUR DEALER SUPPLIES YOU WITH 


General 


Earphone Batteries 


GENERALS deliver most hearing hours per dollar, 
therefore they are the most economical batteries to 
use. 


GENERALS are specified by 90% of the American 
Hearing Instrument manufacturers as standard equip- 
ment with their instruments. Their engineering and 
test laboratories have verified Generals’ high efficiency. 

GENERALS are available throughout the United States 
and Canada. There is a General battery for every 
make, style and model of electrical hearing aid. 


GENERALS are fully guaranteed. They reach you 
sealed and wrapped in cellophane. 


There is No Substitute for a General Earphone Battery. 


GENERAL DRY BATTERIES, INC. 
Cleveland, Ohio Toronto, Ontario, Canada 











DEAFENED? 


The New Intensified 
BONE RECEPTION 


PORT-0-PHONE 


Will Give You 


MAXIMUM HEARING 
AT 


MINIMUM PRICE! 


Of extraordinary power and purity of tone, 
it will enable you to hear as you have 
always longed to hear. TRY IT and 
judge for yourself. Send at once for de- 
tails of our LIBERAL TRIAL OFFER. 


A Revelation In Hearing Awaits You! 


The Port-0-Phone Corporation 


1947-V BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
Established 1914 
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(Compare— 
THE TRIMM 
Excellophone 


Individual Vacuum Tube 
Hearing Aids with your 
present instrument 


You will find a new tonal concept— 
definition, and precision of sound not 
before available. An instrument provid- 
ing tone control at your finger tips, a 
volume range of extreme width, and 
long, trouble-free service. 


BONE and AIR CONDUCTION MODELS 


You are cordially invited either to visit our 
studios or write for full information. 


TRIM 


RADIO MFG. COMPANY 
1770 W. Berteau Avenue 
Chicago 





Rhythm Work at the Piano 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 
ington, which offers many educational ad- 
vantages. Address 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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Talking versus Conversation 
(Continued from page 222) 


tion which will bring out a phase of th 
subject which has not been touched upon, 
She may assist in keeping the converg. 
tion more or less upon the matter in hand 
in order that the poorer lip readers may 
follow more readily; but she should re. 
frain from making a speech or airing he 
knowledge unless she is definitely asked 
to do so. The teacher should be as jp. 
conspicuous as possible, for, after all, if 
she does all the talking, the pupils will 
never be able to read any lips but hers 


How close to life can material bh 
made? Conversation is never nurtured 
by material. Why not let the pupils tak 
about whatever comes into their heads? 
That is what they do outside the school. 
room; and they are asking us to prepare 
them for that outside life. One of my 
fellow-teachers will say: “But, one cannot 
do this with beginners!” Indeed one can, 
Why not? If a beginner is capable of 
understanding a question, he is equally 
capable of answering it or of asking a 
question of his own. If he is capable d 
re-telling your story, he is capable of er 
pressing some of his own ideas. The 
other members of the class may need a 
hit of interpreting from the teacher, but 
that’s her job. The teacher may need to 
explain that some subjects are a bit too 
technical or difficult for the ability of the 
class; but ordinary responses to: “What 
shall we talk about today?” will give 
some such suggestions as Going Camping, 
Taking Pictures, Dogs, Horses, Flowers, 
House Plans, The Townsend Plan, Infla- 
tion, The Gold Standard, Book Review. 
Naturally, all of these will not be inter 
esting to all the pupils, but if each pupil 
knows his request is to have a turn he 
will wait patiently and will take an a 
tive interest in other subjects presented 
When his turn comes, he himself is the 
first speaker; he may present his ow 
ideas or ask questions; other members of 
the class respond with answers or similat 
experiences. Very often all the pupils 
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yill find themselves greatly interested in 
, subject they had thought to be dry as 
dust. 

“Talking is not always to converse” as 
wr friend, Cowper, has so aptly put it. 
Nor is every lip reader a potential talker; 
despite the fatal statistics as to the num- 
ber who talk all the time in order to keep 
he situation well in hand. But, if pupils 
have been trained from the first lesson to 
ome before the class and say something, 
it will not be long before they will not 
oly be talkers but will be Conversation- 
alists. 

Who is going to be our next President? 





Hearing Aids—1936 
(Continued from page 230) 


five minutes. The U. S. Bureau of Stand- 
ads saw that kind of situation approach- 
ing some years ago, and took steps to 
prevent it. And the reason it has not 
heen prevented in the hearing device field 
is that you and your colleagues who re- 
quire that kind of special service are so 
few and so widely scattered that your 
Uncle Sam hasn’t thought your needs 
were important enough to take the time 
ofa busy man. I wonder why the manu- 
facturers do not see the handwriting on 
the wall, and standardize their equipment 
before standardization is forced upon 
them. I believe it would pay them, in 
good will and in increased general use. 


“Deaf sets” (it is astonishing how many 
educated people still use that term) are 
coming on the market at an unprecedented 
rate. Stimulated by “Radio News” and 
ither magazines in the radio field, many 
radio men have been making instruments 
‘tf attachments for hard of hearing cus- 
tomers. Some of these merely enable the 
purchaser to listen to the radio without 
lorturing his family. Others pick up con- 
versation in the room, and deliver it by 
tir or bone conduction. Ear phones are 
being handled as side lines in mail order 
houses. For instance, Montgomery Ward 
is offering group phones at surprising 
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NEW KINZIE BOOKS 


Graded Instruction in Lip Reading 
for Children and Juniors 


TWO GRADES NOW AVAILABLE 
Mimeographed. Attractive Covers. 


Grade I represents the simplest form of 
instruction in the subject. Price $2.25 post- 
paid. 


Grade II, while strictly juvenile, is at the 
same time a progressive unfolding, leading 
to junior work. Price $3.25 postpaid. 


Every known need in lip reading instruc- 
tion to hard of hearing children has been 
anticipated and provided for in this highly 
specialized equipment. Both grades are 
strictly adapted to child nature, brimful of 
interest and stimulation, making all the 
work fascinating and delightful for both 
teacher and pupil. 


Order From 


THE MISSES KINZIE 
P. 0. Box 2658, Station “J” Philadelphia, Pa. 








SAVE ON EARPHONE BATTERIES 


Batteries for all types of hearing aids available at 
low prices. Superior quality, with guaranteed shelf 
life. Write for full details. 


J. C. STEPHENS OPTICAL CO. 
236 Book Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 








Children love the Riddles and Games in 
STEPPING STONES TO 
SPEECH READING 
BY BRUCE AND PAXSON 


Order from 
LULA M. BRUCE DANVILLE, KENTUCKY 


PRICE, $2.10 





SCHOOL FOR LITTLE DEAF 
CHILDREN 
Residential and Day Pupils. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Especial attention to children of pre-school age. 
GRACE A. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 


6147 COLUMBIA A 
OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








ADVERTISE 
in 
The Volta Review 
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Mail Your Order Now! 


PROBLEMS 
of the DEAF 


MAX A. GOLDSTEIN, 
M.D., F.A.C.S. 


610 Pages—273 Illustrations—Leather 
Bound 


$6.00 Postage Prepaid 


An unusual, authoritative and compre- 
hensive volume of XIX chapters, 
covering every phase of work with 
the Deaf and Deafened and Speech 
Defective, by an otologist and teach- 
er of 40 years’ experience, including: 


Chronological History of Deafness— 
Anatomy and Physiology—Mechanics 
of Speech—Speech Defects—Cerebral 
Localization—Hearing Tests—Meth- 
ods of Instruction—The Acoustic 
Method—Training of Teachers—The 
Deaf Child—Hard-of-Hearing Child— 
Physician and Deaf Child—Parent of 
Deaf Child—Deafened Adult—Hear- 
ing Aids—Schools for the Deaf— 
Quacks and Quackeries—Research. 


Published by 


THE LARYNGOSCOPE PRESS 
4574 West Papin St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 





THE LARYNGOSCOPE PRESS, 
4574 West Papin Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Enclosed please find check for $__ 
for copies of “PROBLEMS OF 


THE DEAF,” by Max A. Goldstein, M.D., 
F.A.CS. 








Name 





Street 





City. State- 
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prices. A radio engineer who knoys 
hearing devices recently tested these g 
my request, and says they are remark. 
ably good. An inventor has developed g 
very high powered and expensive ap. 
pliance to be used only in a special chair, 
I have not had an opportunity to try it 
but he believes it is as far superior to 
anything else of the kind as the finest, 
most expensive automobile today is to the 
cheapest model of ten years ago. 

Nearly every week the Volta Bureau is 
asked to test some kind of new device, 
modification, or battery service, and 
schools for the deaf are having their pa 
tience tried almost beyond the limit of 
endurance by high-pressure salesmen. 

Some of the new developments are ex- 
citing. I saw such an astonishing demon- 
stration with a recent invention the other 
day that I am going to write about it in 
an early number of the Votta Review, 
I am waiting with interest also for an 
other new instrument, not quite ready for 
the market, about which I have heard 
some very complimentary things. 

Altogether, as I said in my first sum 
mary, I believe we are unanimous in 
thinking that our friends the manufac- 
turers are making progress. More pow- 
er to them, one and all! The Voit 
REvIEW will do its best to keep fully im- 
formed, and to inform its readers. Co 
operation from all sources wiil be ap- 
preciated. 





Association News 
(Continued from page 213) 


was born in Philadelphia. His mother 
was, before her marriage, Miss June Yale, 
a niece of Dr. Caroline Yale, and herself 
an outstanding teacher. He is a graduate 
of New York University, and has studied 
at the Harvard University Graduate School 
of Education. He taught in the Western 
Pennsylvania School four years, and then 
became Assistant Principal of the Lexing: 
ton School. Since 1932, he has been 
principal of the Rhode Island School. 


Apr 
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a Teachers’ Training College 
CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 


AFFILIATED WITH 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
Saint Louis 
OFFERS AN 


Advanced Course for Teachers of the Deaf and Speech Defectives 
TO BE GIVEN AT 


FRANKFORT, MICHIGAN 
June 29 to August 1, 1936 


COURSES OFFERED: 


(1) Fundamentals of Speech and Language; (2) Preschool Deaf: 
More advanced courses on request. Jutra M. Connery, Principal 


Max A. Gotpstemn, M.D., F.A.C.S., Director 
Physics of Sound - - - - - - - = A. S. Harris, Pu.D., Lecturer on Physics 


Speech Improvement in the Hard of Hearing: 
Frances H. Lester, B.S., Lecturer on Lipreading 


Neuro-Amatomy - - - - - - = = = = + +  RaArAcL Lorente ve No, M.D. 


(1) Fundamentals of Speech Teaching; (2) Congenital Aphasia: 
Mitprep A. McGinnis, B.S., Teacher-in-Charge Speech Correction Dept. 


Tests and Measurements of the Deaf and Speech Defective Child: 
Heten F. Scuicx, Pu.D., Psychologist 
This course was withdrawn in 1935 to cooperate with the American Association to Promote the Teach- 

ing of Speech to the Deaf, which in turn is endorsing the above course for 1936. 


Two semester hours of credit for each course, with the exception of Physics of Sound and 
Neuro-Anatomy, will be granted by Washington University to qualified participants who satisfac- 
torily complete the courses elected. Physics of Sound and Neuro-Anatomy will each be continued 
for a half of the summer session and will grant one semester hour of credit for each course. Each 
of the courses listed will meet six times per week for a one-hour session daily. 

Students may elect courses not in excess of six semester hours credit. Credits will be granted 
by University College of Washington University and can be transferred and applied toward credit 
at any university or college. 

A fee of $100 per participant will be charged. This fee includes tuition for three courses 
elected by the applicant, a registration fee at Washington University, and board and lodging for 
the five weeks at Frankfort, Michigan. 


All applicants must have perfect hearing, speech, and sight. 

Any teacher of the deaf or of speech defectives who has a total of two years of training and one year 
of teaching, or one year of training and two years of teaching in this field of special pedagogy, is eligible. 

Frankfort is a small, attractive summer resert on the west coast of Michigan near Muskegon. It offers 
one of the best beaches on Lake Michigan with boating, bathing, golf, fishing and excellent woods for ram- 
bling and picnics. It is in the heart of Michigan’s fruit belt with climate that t be surpassed, 

All lectures and demonstrations will be presented in the Frankfort Public School, which has been 
placed at the disposal of our faculty during this peried. Living arrangements for teachers attending the 
course will be made in the private homes of Frankfort residents. 


REGISTER PROMPTLY. Arrangements for board and lodging will be booked in 
order received. Accommodations are limited. 





Address all communications to: 


HELEN F. SCHICK, Registrar 
818 S. Kingshighway St. Louis, Mo. 
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When in England 
Don’t Forget to Visit 


LIBRARY OF WORKS 
ON THE DEAF 


5, GRANGE ROAD EALING, W. 5 
LONDON 


All visitors interested in the Past, Present 
and Future of the Deaf, Mental Deaf, Deaf- 
Blind, Hard of Hearing and other grades and 
types of Deafness, are cordially welcome to 
view the Collection of:— 


1. Over 5,000 Ancient and Modern Books, 
Pamphlets, Magazines and Foreign Papers. 
The largest and most complete Library 
of Works on the Deaf in London and the 
South of England. The books are for 
reference only, and no book or other item 
may be removed or borrowed. 


2. Newspaper Cutting Albums, Model The- 
atre Scenes of Historical Groups of the 
Deaf, Gramophone Record Library and 
various data likely to be of use to those 
working among or for the Deaf. 


3. Over 4,500 Slides, Photographs and Pic- 
ture Cards of Work for the Deaf through- 


out the world from the earliest times. 


For further particulars please apply to: 
Mr. SELWYN OXLEY, Officer d’Instruction 

Publique des Beaux Arts Francais, Hon. 

Secretary and Librarian of the Guild, 5, 

Grange Road, Ealing, W.5. 

Stations: Ealing Broadway (G.W.R. and 
Tubes), Ealing Common and South Ealing. 
"Buses and Trams. 


A CORDIAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU! 
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Listening In 
(Continued from page 199) 

period—that first fifteen minutes of the 
morning when they listened to classical, 
popular, patriotic, or church music. The 
music seemed to provide a needed stim. 
ulation. Not only did the children enjoy 
listening to music but they enjoyed “sing. 
ing.” At first we typed the words of songs 
on cards for each individual, but later 
the pupils made their own song books 
which became prized possessions. Many 
of the records were brought by the chil. 
dren from home so their repertoire was a 
varied one. They “sang” in the sitting 
rooms and on their way to and from 
vocational school. “America, the Bean. 
tiful” might be followed by “Show Me 
the Way to Go Home” or “Christ Arose.” 
“Over There” became a great favorite as 
did “On the Good Ship Lollipop.” 

After having worked for three years 
with this group I realize how much 
greater has been their mental develop. 
ment, how much broader their outlook 
and how much richer their enjoyment of 
life than it could ever have been without 
a hearing aid. 

The class has gone on to the advanced 
department and is still using a hearing 
aid. We feel assured that after they have 
completed their course they will be pre- 
pared to go out into the world not as 
deaf, but as hard of hearing people, able 
to use individual hearing aids. 





A Halloo of Stillness 
(Continued from page 233) 


his neighbors all about it. He gathered 
them together and, mounting a tree stump, 
prepared to make his speech. Words 
failed him. He was tongue-tied. He got 
down from the stump. 

A second man climbed upon it. He 
had taken no part in the notable deed, 
but had witnessed it—from a safe dis 
tance. He had the gift of words. He told 
all about it in such a fashion, the legend 
says, that his words “became alive and 

(Continued on page 252) 
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»| EVERY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
: HEARING 


ater 
as FOR AS MANY OF ITS PUPILS AS POSSIBLE 
[any 
7 Then why don’t all schools have earphones in every classroom? 


ting || They should. And here at last is the instrument to make this possible. 


It has been developed with school needs in mind. 


Pau: 
Me These were some of the objectives of its designers: 
sé, 
as A. To produce a first class group phone for use in schools. 

B. To keep the cost reasonable. 
a C. To have the equipment flexible, easily adapted to class arrange- 
w ment, with freedom of movement for the teacher. 
sok D. To stress durability, and to guard against delays in school progress 
of due to failures in mechanical operation. 
- Have these objectives been attained? 
ved The service record answers: 
ng = ase 
ve Instruments in sixteen schools, serving approximately 200 pupils, in 
re- use from one to four years, have required no expenditure for service. 

y q pe 

as 


le |} If you are interested in improving the speech of your deaf pupils, you are 
interested in hearing aids. Write to us for estimates on the requirements of 
your particular school. 





ed Our individual aids are manufactured with the same care and according to 
P; the same general objectives as our group aids. They are efficient. They are 
ds moderate in price. They are equipped with both air conduction and bone 
ot conduction receivers. 











-|| THE PENN-CLIF SERVICE COMPANY, Inc. 


d 18 SOUTH SCHROEDER STREET BALTIMORE, MD. 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING, Inc. 


Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 
342 Madison Avenue New York City 
SUMMER TERM, JULY 6-AUGUST 14 


Teacher Training Course 
also 
Short Courses for Teachers 

on Special Problems in Teaching Lip Reading 
Private and Group Lessons Practice Classes 
Details regarding Home Study Course in Lip 

Reading sent on request 

MARY V. CARNEY, A.M., Director 

Pauline Ralli Kathryn Alling 





CASE SCHOOLS OF LIP READING 


OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


LUCY ELLA CASE HELEN SCRIVER, B.A. 


Teacher Training Course for 
ualified Applicants 


140 S. Los Robles Avenue Pasadena, Calif. 





JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 
The Women’s University Club 
106 E. 52nd St. NEW YORK CITY 
Private Instruction Practice Groups 
Lectures 





WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH-READING 


MARY D. SUTER 


Normal Graduate, Nitchie School of Lip-Reading 
Post Graduate, Kinzie School of Speech-Reading 
Private Lessons, Small Group Classes, Practice Classes 
2115 P STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Telephone, North 8827 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 


NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1012 Auditorium Building © CHICAGO, ILL. 





DES MOINES SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
ELIZABETH ISABEL RANKIN 


Private Lessons—Small Classes—Practice 
Classes—Vocational Guidance 


504 POLK BUILDING DES MOINES, IOWA 








FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
LIP READING 


Normal Graduate Teacher of 
Hard of Hearing CHILDREN and ADULTS 
2311 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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A Halloo of Stillness 
(Continued from page 250) 


walked up and down in the hearts 
hearers.” ! 

After the speech was finished, © 
members of the tribe stood around 
discussed it. They were deeply m 
They felt, too, that a man who ¢ 
make words live in that manner was 
dangerous. Why, they reasoned, he could 
tell any sort of story about them and it 
would be believed. He might even hand 
down false stories about them to their 
children. So they took him out and 
killed him. Even as it is, I talk too 
much— 







Still, Mr. Wiggam has put the matter 
rather definitely in saying: “It is com- 
monplaceness that makes ugliness.” Since 
no deafened person is ever commonplace, 
all must be beautiful. I think that is a 
very fair statement of the case. Not for 
us, perhaps, the nature-leaping-joy or the 
running-shouting-waters type of beauty, 
but the more desirable mountain-peak and 
rugged-fastness kind. But always with a 
halo of stillness about us. 





Gladys Lloyd’s Puzzle Page: Answers 


‘1. Kipling; 2. starling; 3. dwelling; 4 
ruling; 5. sapling; 6. twinkling; 7. Ring. 
ling; 8. stripling; 9. shilling; 10. dump- 
ling; 11. schooling; 12. darling; 13. spel- 
ling; 14. feeling; 15. kindling; 16. found: 
ling; 17. failing; 18. crackling; 19. bell- 
ing; 20. railing; 21. Wheeling; 22. call- 
ing; 23. peeling; 24. changeling; 25. Gat- 
ling; 26. grayling; 27. ceiling; 28. scant- 
ling; 29. sterling; 30. hireling. 

1. Ohio; 2. Theo; 3. Colo.; 4. Juno; 
5. Hero; 6, Clio; 7. Nero; 8. Otto; 9 
Dido; 10. Togo; 11. Cato; 12, Soho; 
13. Oslo; 14. Como; 15. Milo; 16. Nebo; 
17. Waco; 18. Fido; 19 Hugo; 20, Elmo; 
21. Argo; 22. Zeno; 23. Polo; 24. Kayo; 
25. Mayo; 26. Reno. 
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A little mystery explained 


for the HARD OF HEARING 





4, The explanation is that a hearing aid must be scientifically selected and adjusted 
for each individual condition. 
This is exactly the way a trained Audiometrist goes about it. Testing with 


ip : : , 

el. Western Electric apparatus, he is able to determine the degree and character- 
d: istic of loss and also the type of deafness. Only then does he recommend a hearing 
Il. aid — with either air or bone conduction receiver. 

ll Secure the benefit of this free test. 


‘| Western Elecfric 


litimieccw * HEARING AID: 


i Consult teleph di y for add of 
Graybar branch in your city, or mail coupon to 
Graybar Electric Co., Graybar Building, New pO a ae er Cent ee A Pe EY Seek see EF 
York, N. Y., for details on Western Electric 

Audiphone and name of nearest Audiometrist. Clty... --cnccceenocccccccecccsccswcesessocessececees i cncniiirnadensvistindcinantineaiiie 
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TRASK SCHOOL OF LIP READING 


1420 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Normal Course Private Lessons 
Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask Miss Anna Mackey 





Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 


445 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


MISS ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 


Normal Graduate, NITCHIE and MULLER-WALLB 
Methods 
Private Instruction Small Group Classes 
Practice Classes 





THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING 
1216 Fidelity Building Baltimore, Md. 


MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 
Twenty-second Year, 1935-36 
Normal Training Courses Given to Qualified Applicants 





MISS ALICE POOLE 


TEACHER OF LIP READING 
Graduate of 
The New England School of Speech Reading 
Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 
1100 West 10th Street, Wilmington, Delaware 





MARGARET J. WORCESTER 


Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle Method; Postgraduate, 
Kinzie Method 


SPEECH-READING, CORRECTION OF 
SPEECH DEFECTS 
1509 Sherbrooke Street, West, 
MONTREAL, CANADA 





THE MINNEAPOLIS LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING, Ince. 
A Social Center for the Deafened Adult 


Rooms open 9 to 12 and 1 to 5 daily except Sunday 
Saturday 9 to 12 


ELIZABETH FOOTE, Executive Secretary 


THE PLAZA 
Corner Kenwood Parkway and Hennepin Avenue 





THE PITTSBURGH LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING, Inc. 


74-76 Methodist Building, 524 Penn Avenue 


A Community Center for the Hard of Hearing 
Private and Class ae yok A ony Lip Reading ioe Adults 
an 


EMMA B. KESSLER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
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Compiled by A. H. Damon 


The windy winter from the sky is gone 
The purple springtime brings the flower 
with glee. 
The wan earth puts her grassy garland on, 
And fresh leaves deck each quick’ning 
plant and tree. 
—NMeleager. 


There’s a song in the maple, thrilling and 
new; 
There’s a flash of wings of heaven’s own 
hue; 
There’s a veil of green on the nearer hills; 
There’s a burst of rapture in woods and 
rills; 
There are stars in the meadow, dropped 
here and there; 
There’s breath of arbutus in the air; 
There’s a dash of rain, as if flung in jest; 
There’s an arch of color spanning the 
west ; 
April is here! 
—Eben E. Rexford. 


Reducing is a fad and an amusing 
pastime. But one might add that as a 
topic of conversation it is neither inter- 
esting nor inspiring, for no one cares 
how many pounds have rolled off the 
other person. 

—From “Our Generation” 


by “One of Us.” 


Stick to your knitting. Expect nothing 
for nothing. Never lose faith that honest, 
meritorious, long-sustained effort will 
reap, not a billion dollars, but in the 
long run an honorable living—and im 
ward satisfaction. 

That’s success! —B. C. Forbes. 


It does not always pay to assume that 
those who disagree with you are ignorant. 


—I. B. S. Haldane. 
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[shall walk to-day upon a high green 
hill, 

[shall forget the walls and the roofs of 
the town; 

This burden, strapped to my back, shall 
be unloosed, 

And I shall leave it there when I come 
down. 

And I shall gather the little wind flowers 
there, 

And press their sweetness upon my heart 
to stay, 

Then I shall go back to the walls and the 
roofs of the town, 

Stronger than I have been for many a 
day. 

—Grace Noll Crowell. 


We must enlighten self-interest—not 
delude ourselves into thinking that we 
can kill it. 

—James M. Warburg. 


To be on the popular side at the mo- 
ment is not especially interesting; the 
thing is to be on the right side in the 


long run. 
—Albert Jay Nock. 


To fail in high aim after earnest and 
honest effort is not failure. The gain it 
brings in strength and discipline will ap- 
pear in other directions. Often in life 
we get cruelly crippled morally by a 
disappointment, a sin, or a mistake, and 
we feel that our life is spoiled and we 
cry out against fate. In our shortsighted- 
ness, we do not perceive that the check- 
mate at the outset has turned the tide of 
our being into deeper channels. 


—Charles Musbach. 


The fault of independence is that you 
have to make your own rules and make 
yourself obey them. 

—Sinclair Lewis. 


To those who say, “Think of the diffi- 
culties!” I answer, “Think of the re- 
wards,” 


—Winston Churchill. 
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These Invaluable Teaching Helps 
May Be Ordered from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th St, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





Lip Reading for the Deafened Adult 
By Cora Elsie and Rose Kinzie 
With «a Foreword by His Grace the Duke of 
Montrose. 
“The most comprehensive book on the subject 
thus far available.”—Hygeia (American Medi- 
cal Association). 


Price $4.00 Postpaid 





A New and Authoritative Work on Voice 


Voice Building 


BY JULIA M. CONNERY, 
Principal, Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis 


and 


IRENE B. YOUNG, 


Director, Speech and Hearing Nursery School, 
New York City 


Price, $1.50 postpaid 





WANT ADS 


WANTED FOR THE SUMMER: Experienced teacher 
of the deaf as companion for ten-year-old girl. Must 
oa ae Saee Se es and a love 
for swimming and small boat sailing. dress Box 99, 
the Volta Bureau. 








EXPERIENCED ORAL TEACHER wants position. 
Available at once. Address Box 102, Volta Bureau. 





Art Teacher, B.A., desires postion | for the summer, 
or 1936-37. Has had experien: public schools 
and school for the deaf. MISS M. "B. MANN, 856 
Salamonie Ave.. Huntington, Ind. 





FOR NEXT SESSION: Young man and _ wife, 

both graduates of standard universities, both trained 

teachers of the deaf, both holders 

of “A” certificates, wish positions together. Eastern 
| preferred. Address Box NF, Volta Bureau. 





normally hearing peri d 
practical nurse, wishes position as in chool 
for the deaf. Has held similar positions in schools 
for hearing children. Address Box 27, Volta Bureau. 





Protestant woman, 
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Central Institute for the Deaf | 
NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL | 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH | 
( 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators I 


New fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories || 
and Equipment. Best home environments. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
experienced supervisors. ( 

ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN , 


C. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical 
supervision of both Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Kindergarten (three years of age) to College. 


CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 
A new department has been established for the special training of MHard-of-Hearing 
children in Lip Reading and Speech; all grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a 
specialty of the Institute. The Acoustic Method was created here. 
LIP READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 


Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
for advanced pupils. 








bt 

CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 

Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, St 
Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 

D 

TEACHERS’ COLLEGE fic 


This department of the Institute is a Unit of Washington University and accepts appli- 
cants with adequate college qualifications. Two years’ training with graded special h 
curriculum constitutes the training course. Graduates receive degrees of Bachelor of L 
Science in Education from Washington University. ge 

Y 


For further information address 





Dr. Max A. Gorpstetn, Director Miss Jutia M. Connery, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















